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HIROSHIMA DAY 1950 


A call to repentance 
AFALGAR SQUARE will be the centre for the prirciple event in 
Britain on World Peace Day, August 6, to commemorate the 


' dropping of the first atom bomb on Hiroshima by the United Nations 


An appeal has been issued by the 1950 Hiroshima Committee in New 


York for nation wide observance of the day, particularly with an emphasis 
on repentance for the deed in which the USA played so big a part, 


This appeal is underlined by President Truman’s request to 
Congress this week for a further $350 million for H-bomb production. 


A rally organised by the Peace 
Pledg Union will take place in the 
Square at 3 p.m. 


Demonstrations of a similar nature will 
be taking place in towns and cities through- 
out the world, mostly under the slogan, “ No 
More Hiroshimas,” 


Above the 


signatures of Jewish and 


| Christian leaders of all denominations, social 


workers, negro leaders, American and Brit- 
ish pacifists, the Hiroshima 1950 Commit- 

tee of New York makes the following sug- 

in the 

USA: 

1. A religious service, or other observance, 
at about 8 a.m. on Sunday, August 6, at 
or near as many atomic installations and 
research centres as possible throughout 
the country. 

. In some places concerned persons may 
not be interested in a religious type of 
service or observance, but prefer a non- 
violent demonstration involving such 
things as vicketing, a poster-walk, ete. 


Comment 


3. If you cannot take part in a project at 
one of the above places, organise or join 
in some service or observance on <he morn- 
ing of August 6 in your own community 
—1in one or more of the churches or syna- 
gogues, or the public square, etc. We 

assume that, especially in all observances 
of a religious character, participants will 
want to place emphasis upon repentance 
for the sin of launching atomic war on the 
earth and a call to break with the war 
method. 


. Some or all who take part in one of the 


above projects may want to hold an all-, 


day or 24-hour vigil. Some may wish to 
fast for one or more meals on August 6, 
and/or observe a Minute of Silence at 
8.10 a.m., August 6. 


. Publicise any meeting you may hold well 
in advance in the local Press and invite 
as many as will to join. 


send to one or more individuals or agen- 
cies such as President Truman, your 
Congressmen, the Federal Council of 
Churches or other religious body, etc. 


By Peter Craig Raymond : 


BLACK SUNDAY 


F, as tradition claims, Sunday is a suitable day for remembrance: then 


Sunday, August 6, should prove doubly suitable. 


For on that day 


we can remember an August the sixth just a few short years ago. 


An August the sixth when triumphant 
governments were unrepentingly gloating 
over World War II's greatest victory. It 
was a state occasion, a grand triumph wor- 


| thy of celebration and all dressed up to go 


down in the compulsory school’s history 


| books. 


A deed of courage and valour: Hiroshima, 
8.10 a.m., August 6, 1945, 


This August will be the fifth anniversary 


| of that. day when the clocks of Hiroshima 


and the heartbeats of thousands stopped at 
ten minutes past eight in the morning. 


The shame and horror felt by millions 
was not shared then—nor is it now—by the 
tesponsible American and British govern- 
ments. The United Nations have not united 
to atone—in no matter how small a way— 
for the crime its member states committed 
hve years ago. 

No call has been made by the churches or 
religions of the world to meet on Black 
Sunday to remember and think and feel 
shame for an act for which all who support 
governments in their violence and war pre- 
parations are partly respcnsible. 


Government is not a separate entity with 
a specific conscience and responsibility of its 
own. To shelve responsibility on to the 
nearest government is too simple a penance. 


Government is an_ institution given 
power by the countless millions who can- 
not visualise existence without a state 
governing body. Everyone who agrees to 
tne presence of government, who sup- 
ports or elects uny member ito that 
government, who willingly aids that 
government in any way: each and every 
one of these is part responsible for every 
crime committed in the government's and 
country’s name. 


A YEAR HAS GONE BY 


Last year a Peace Day was held to re- 
mind the world of the August Triumph. 


Who could protect themseles_|“- NO MORE HIROSHIMAS ” was the call. 
“And it has been answered. 


There will be no more Hiroshimas: No, 
when next a “knock-out” becomes a state 
necessity the knock-out will be of every par- 
tic_pant. Tt will not be a black Sunday; it 


arshall, has joined Yarmouth | will be a total and usrimaginably terrible 


eclipse. ; 

That is what we are heading for. A year 
‘has gone by since the many excellent plans 
and programmes, resolutions and repcrts 
were made and adovted. And what pro- 
gress has been made? 


Today the world’s condition is worse than 
in 1945. It is worse than in 1939. 

Now there can be no Munich because 
Stalin will not join in the act as Hitler did. 


His plans may or may not be similar to 
those of the American and British Govern- 
ments, but he has called his rivals’ bluff. 
There will be no year-after-year futile dis- 
cussion. Russia has called them rubbish 
and walked out. She has, at least, one prin- 
ciple left of the ideals of her founders: NO 
HYPOCRISY. 


THE TIMES IN TOKIO 


It is dreadfully intriguing to watch the 
progress of this most red-hot of cold wars. 
On\z a week or two ago The Times corre- 
spondent in Tokio, Frank Hawley, was 
threatened by the American Army’s head- 
quarters. 

Hawley was advised to follow head- 
quarters’ line and told that no accredited 
representative should publish any news 
likely to interfere with General Mac- 
Arthur's objectives in Japan. 


The Times correspondent was informed, 
too, that he might find himself being con- 
sidered a “security risk” and that would 
mean removal. By such incidents is the 
peace of the world being safeguarded in 
Japan! 


UNDER NELSON 


Few detailg are to hand about prepara- 
tions for the anniversary; but the Peace’ 
Piedge Union will definitely stage a demon- 
stration and meeting in Trafalgar Square 
on the Sunday. 


Most of the peace organisaticns will prob- 
ably co-operate in Trafalgar Square or hold 
their own meetings elsewhere. The one 
important thing, and it is vitally important, 
is to have as definite and constructive a 
campaign programme for that Sunday—or 
the whole weekend—as possible. 


Trafalgar Square is suitable, as always, 
Jor peace meetings because Nelson symbol- 
izes the vanished pnower which Britain 
gained through violence and has tried so 
desperately—through more violence — to 
have returned. 


PASSIVE ATOM BOMBS! 


“ Horrible as atomie and hydrogen 
bombs mau be, they are in themselves 
passive.” 


So read the amendment overwhelmingly 
defeated in favour of an appeal for 
peace made at Central Hall, Westminster. 
during a Tory Women’s conference attended 
by just under three thousand delegates. 
Conservative Party leaders were urged t> 
press for “‘an immediate and concerted 
effort by all parties to find a solution to the 


LOYALTY 
DAY 


The following letter, signed by 
Bernard D. Davis, appeared — in 
part—in the New York Herald Tri- 
bune dated May 9. The beaten man 
referred to was Jim Peck, a con- 
scientious objector, who was 
distributing leaflets from the War 
Resisters’ League, the American 


. Adopt a statement, letter or telegram to | 


section of the War Resisters’ Inter- 

national. 
“DURING the Loyalty Day parade I 

witnessed an_ incident which 

demonstrates the extreme hysteria now 
prevailing. On the corner of 68th 
Street I saw two legionnaires slugging 
a man and yelling * Dirty Communist.’ 
The man had fallen on the pavement 
and offered no resistance but the two 
kept on punching his already bloodied 
face. 


“T picked up one of the leaflets he 
had been distributing»and found it was 
clearly not Communist but pacifist in 
nature. I am no pacifist myself but I 
feel that our democracy cannot afford 
to abandon the right of people to ex- 
press dissenting views which offer no 
clear and present danger to the state. 


“I therefore offered to assist the 
police in identifying the assailants, and 
managed to persuade them to help me 
catch one of them. He was soon con- 
vinced of his error and apologised, 
blaming it on the hysteria of our times. 


“The beaten man, I believe, should 
have pressed charges, but, being a paci- 
fist, he felt that punishment would 
have less educational value than per- 
suasion. The incident ended with the 
pacifist, blood still streaming down his 
face, shaking hands with his assailant. 


“As the beaten man and [ walked 
away, he told me that a priest, whom 
I saw observing the beating, had goaded 
the two legionnaires into the assault.” 


This last paragraph, the War Resis- 
|| ters’ League has been informed, was 
omitted by the NYHT. 


Compulsion 
- condemned 


INDIAN DELEGATE’S WARNING 


TO UNESCO 


WY ARNG the 1,000 delegates of 
UNESCO’s fifth general ses- 
sion (held in Florence) that the 
world faced a new dark age, the 
Indian delegate, Dr. S. Radhakrish- 
nan said that men must “ bridge the 
/nightmare gulf of suspicion and 
' hatred that divides them.” 

All forms of state compulsion were 
strongly condemned by Dr. Radhakrish- 


nan as de-humanising and producing an 
ant-hill society, 


“While there are millions who are 
hungry, millions who have no homes mil- 
lions who have no hope, our governments 
are engaged in war preparations. 


The withering 


Other points made by this excellent 
speaker and fgnored by the Press were: 
“The dignity of man requires that his indi- 
viduality be recognised, that he be not lost 
in an anonymous crowd. On all sides we 
see the perfecting of organisation and the 
withering of man.” 


“The eclipse of human rights by state 
compulsion, the debasing of ethical stan- 
‘dards by demagogy in all spheres, poli- 
tics and art, trade and international rela- 
tions, in indoctrination by the Press, 
radio and cinema, the bureaucratic control 
of education, information and publicity 
are de-humanising men and producing an 
ant-hill society. 

Loud cheers greeted Dr. Radhakrish- 
nan’s speech which he ended by suggesting 
the possibility of sponsoring a world 
development corporation to work on the 
principal of “from each according to his 
productive capacity, and to each aecording 
to his urgent needs.” 

—India News. 


GERMANY: Pastor Martin Niemoller, 
World War I U-Boat. commander and defier 


whole vital problem of the control of atomic 
energy.” 


of Hitler, who is to visit London in July, 
has been called to account by his bishop 
for “speeches with a pro-Communist ring.” 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES ! 


Great Britain and abroad: Three monthas, 
4s. 4d.; six montha, 8. 8d.; twelve 
months 16s. 6d. 


WE KNOW THE 
FACTS 


R. DOUGLAS HYDE, writing 
recently in the Catholic Herald, 
charges pacifists with 
“deceived” and “ misled” 
Communist peace campaign. 
Mr. Hyde is a former member of 


by the 


the Communist Party who left it in| 


protest against the immorality of its 
methods and joined the Catholic 
Church. 


This charge is repeatedly made against 
pacifists and it is a profoundly false one. 
lts implication is that we are pacifists only ; 
because, in our simple innocence, we do not 
know how wicked the enemy really is. 


We are Little Red Riding Hoods who can- 
not recognise the wolf in grandma’s cloth- 
ing. We are of dove-like harmlessness all 
compact, but of serpentine wisdom totally 
void. We are misled through our ignorance 
of what the police state really means in 
operation. We are, in short, well-meaning 
but uninstructed in the facts of life. 


* 


This is a very old argument; as old as 
pacifism itself. It was used as far back as 
the Boer War, when it was said that the 
“ Pro-Boers ” would alter their opinion if 
you could only convince them that the Boers 
fired from under the white flag. 


It is used in home affairs also: people who 
are opposed to the use of flogging for 
crimes of violence are told that they don’t 
know what incorrigible blackguards some of 
these cosh-boys really are. 


The first thing to say about this charge of 
“deception ” is that 1t happens to be in- 
correct. We know all about totalitarian 
tyranny. , We are well up in the methods of ; 
the potice state. We could pass a pretty 
stiff examination in the Sins of the Soviets. 
We have had first-hand evidence of some of 
the worst things done by Communist terror- 
ism and we can confidently assert that, as 
far as our education is concerned, we do not 
need to know any more. 


It is, in any case, all very old stuff. For 
the world has never been without tyranny 
of this kind, which has existed at one time 
or another in every country, including this 
one. 


And the more we hear abeut it—whether 
the evidence comes from Russia, Germany, 
Spain, Mediaeval England or ancient Rome 
—the more we are convinced that the paci- 
fist method is the only effective way to meet 


it. 
* 


Some months ago, on the strength of an 
article in which we said we would have no- 
thing to do with the campaign of anti- 
Hussian propaganda, we were hailed by the 
League ot European Freedom as “ The 
Kremlin’s latest recruit.” 


The obvious illogic of this kind of argu- 
ment is serious enough. It means that one 
cannot seek peace with anyone with whom 
one giffers without becoming converted to 
his views, nor forgive one’s enemy without 
condoning his sins. 


But it is something worse than illogical. 
It expresses a determined insistence on hos- 
tility at all costs. It would have us aban- 


Commentary 


S was to be expected, the 
Schuman Plan has provided 
most of the week’s political news; 
and, as was also to be expected, the 
British Government’s reserved atti- 
tude to it has given rise to highly 
unfavourable comment in other coun- 
tries and to strong criticism in the 
House of Commons, where the issue 
has been further complicated by 
differences between the Government’s 
declaration and a number of obser- 
vations contained in “ European 
Unity "—a long statement issued by 
the National Executive Committee of 
the British Labour Party. 


Important to everybody, this is an issue 


A ' of twotold importance to pacifists because 
being | 3 P : ° 


ail proposals tor integration are not only 
measures towards the world unification 
which most pacifists dream about in their 
minds, but also because it ralses some urgent 
and awkward questions of an “ internal” 
nature for them. 


Government’s bad Press 


[‘ goes almost without saying that France 
has been pretty outspoken in her criti- 
cigsm of the British attitude. 


To that, however, there is an easy and 
ready answer. Apart irom the 1acu that 
tne r'rench will be the most direct gainers 
of the Schuman rian, they launched it im- 
petuously anu wanted acceptance without 
any prior working-out o1 its practical appli- 
caulon, 

What is more serious is that Britain has 
had a bad rress nm America and nas upset 
even Mr. Pau: rlotfman, the Marshall Ald 
Administrator, 

His criticism, not of our Government's 
caretul official aeciaration, but of the Labour 
Party “* European Unity ” pamphlet, is de- 
scribed as “ the most blistering” he has ever 
delivered, directed against this country. 

He was answering questions before a Sen- 
ate Committee in connection with the money 
pope ud: of the Marshall Plan, when he 
sai 

“Tt is one of the most deplorable ex- 
amples of jsolationism in the worst possi- 
ble form ... No one can make any de- 
fence for the statement.” 


The New York Herald Tribune said “This 
isolationism is in a form more extreme than 
anything our own western states have ever 
produced,” and the New York Times, after 
complaining of “ ‘the tone of complacency 
and _ self-righteousness’”” of the pamphlet, 
expresses the hope that “ the more moderate 
and far-seeing members of the Labour 
Government will now deposit this pamphlet 
eae but firmly in the waste-paper bas- 

et. 

Both papers, let it be noted, are known 
for their friendliness to this country Others, 
perhaps less important internationally, -but 
of much consequence within their respective 
regions, are less polite. 


The policy and the pamphlet 


[NX Europe, the Dutch (whose Foreign 

Minister, incidentally, has just pre- 
sented an integration plan of his own to all 
member-states of OEEC) are, by virtue of 
geographical and historical factors, in a 
sort of “neutral” position between France 
and Great Britain. On an occasion like this 
their Press comment is therefore not with- 
out importance. 

As far as the British Government's re- 
served attitude is concerned, this Press com- 
ment is caretully polite and “ understand- 
ing,” but the Labour Party pamphlet has 
met with nothing short of downright con- 
demnation. 

De Tijd says, “ The Socialists think as 
imperialistically as Tories.” The Algemeen 
Handelsblad writes, “ British Socialists 
want to isolate themselves.” Het Parool 
‘deeply regrets that the internationalistic 
mentality of British Socialists remains so 
far behind their strict adherence to the con- 
ception of the sovereign Commonwealth that 
they put a spoke into the wheel of European 
integration.” The Niewe Courant says the 
Labour Party programme is conservative 
and egoistic, and the Haagsche Niewe Cou- 
rant considers the pamphlet’s arguments 

“strange” and accuses the Labour Party 


don all hope of reconciliation between the of “turning its back on the New Europe.” 


two halves of the world. 


* 


It dismisses as impracticable the whole of 
the ethical code on which all hope of the 
future of civilisation ultimately depends, for 
it denies the practibality of returning gc@d 
for evil. 


It implies that there are whole societies of 
human beings—in this case nearly half the 
world’s population—who must be regarded 
as outside the pale, and with whom there 
are no means of dealing, except to prepare 
for their slaughter. And it is based on the 
devastating assumption that the wrong is 
all on one side, 


It is not we who are misled. The deluded 
ones are they who believe in the one sided- 
ness of wrong-doine; who are so blind to the 
facts of modern political history as to think 
that the other side has no case for fear and 
suspicion; and—greatest delusion of all — 
who believe that the only way of dealing 
with evil is to re ply to it in its own 
language. 


Throughout the world, including our own 
House of Commons, people find it difficuit 
to disentangle British Government policy 
from that advocated in the pamphlet, the 
more so since both Mr. Attlee and Mr. 
Morrison are members of the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party which pub- 
lished it. 


Priority to democratic Socialism 


TT is obviously impossible to summarise a 

policy statement of some 7,000 words in 
a few sentences without running the risk of 
unfair representation; but ceftain passages, 
printed in heavy type, may be taken as ex- 
pressing the authors’ main points to which 
they attach cardinal importance. Having 
seen how much offence these have given, let 
us see what they say. The very first one 
of them is this:— 

“The Labour Party's attitude towards 
problems of European unity, as towards 
all other problems of domestic or foreign 
policy, ia determined by the principles o 
democratic Socialiem and by the interests 
of the British neonle as members of the 
Commonwealth and of the world c.mmuni- 


ty.” 


By ROY SHERWOOD 


This followed, twenty-four lines further 
on, by:— 

* Socialism is therefore an indispensa- 
ble arm in democracy’s battle against to- 
talitarianism. The Labour Party could 
never accept commitments which limited 
its own or others’ freedom to pursue demo- 
cratic socialism, and to apply the economic 
controls necessary to achieve it.” 


Control over own economy necessary 
rPPHE third, which must be the last for lack 


of further space, says this:— 
“To conclude, the Labour Party's 
socialist principles demand that the 


movement towards European unity should 
be such as to permit the continuation of 
full employment and social justice in 
Britain and the extension of those bene- 


BREAK WITH WAR 


ATAN in the moment of his greatest 
4" scientific achievement faces the 
possibility of total self-destruction. 
To many, war seems the only answer. 
We believe that another way, grounded 
in the will of God, is open. In this 
hour of confusion and turmoil, the 
Church is called to speak a distinctive 
and steadying word, drawn not from 
the judgments of the secular world, 
but from its gospel. 


The insistent and absolute call of 
Christ is to His Cross. It is a call to 
repentance and commitment — repen- 
tance for our involvement in war and 
our commitment to the power of re- 
conciling love. 


We, therefore, appeal to the Church 
of Christ throughout the world to break 
with war — to repent of warmaking 
now. 


We appeal to the American 
churches to take the initiative in this 
crucial witness. We appeal to indi- 
vidual Christians to refuse to make or 
to use weapons of destruction and to 
devote their energies to the removal 
of the social, economic and _ moral 
causes of depression, dictatorship and 
war. 


We advocate that individual Chris- 
tians and the Church support the use 
of the methods of reconciliation and 
non-violent action, such as Gandhi has 
demonstrated in our time. 


Let the Church own no Lord but 
‘Christ, no power but the Cross, and no 
hope but in the God Who bears the 
destiny of all in His hands. 


This summarises a longer message of 

a Conference of 500 churchmen on the 

Church and War, at Detroit, USA, in 
May 1950. 


fits ovar the rest of Europe. Britain's 
economic predicament demands that her 
co-operation with EKurope should not pre- 
vent the Government from continuing to 
exercise extensive control over her econo- 
my. Any changes in Britain's relations 
with Western Hurope must not impair 
her position aa nerve centre of the Com- 
monwealth and banker of the Sterling 
Area. Close co-operation with Asia and 
and America is vital to Europe’s peace 
and prosperity. Until the Soviet Union 
allowa the United Nations to function, as 
it should, the first immediate aim of Brit- 
ish foreign policy must be to construct 
an organic unity throughout the whole of 
the non-Communist world.” 


Socialists should not oppose 


PPHERE are thirteen more of these black- 

print passages, and it is a pity that 
they cannot all be quoted. In essence, how- 
ever, they only confirm and ampliiy the 
points already cited. 

The offence they give to the Americans 
and the British Conservatives lies, of course, 
in the insistence on Socialism; that to Con- 
tinental countries mainly in the insistence 
on Britain’s close link with the Common- 
wealth. Yet it seems to me that, apart 
from opponents of ‘Socialist principles, there 
can be few people in this country who will 
assent to the fierce condemnation this pam- 
phlet has aroused. 

As for the anti-Socialists, their quandary 
is different but hardly less troublesome. 
They would make European integration less 
dependent on uniformity of economic eccn- 
trols, but be even more insistent on Com- 
monwealth and Empire importance. 


Pacifists must face facts 


TET us now come to the reason which 

prompts me to weary my readers with 
so lengthy an exposition of this particular 
political trouble. 

It is that this whole question of European 
integration is a projection on to the inter- 
national] field of a puzzle of conflicting urges 
in every pacifist’s mind, except the minds of 
those whose nacifism is simply an unreason- 
ing yearning for the world peace which will 
never come by itself. And it represents, 
even more forcibly, the problem from which 
ordinary people who want world peace and 
do nothing to attain it simply run away. 


Avoiding practical problems 


WQUALLY, the developments in the 

political world since the day when the 
Labour Party’s pamphlet was first declared 
to have put a spoke into the wheels of Eu- 
ropean integration are reminiscent of many 
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PEAKING in the House of Lords 
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ONSCRIPTION is again 


‘Under the military training scheme ap- 
proved last year, youths in New Zealand 
must register at the age of 18. The Minis- 
ter of Employment, at that time, stated: 
“There is every indication that there are 
still some persons, including Maoris, who 
have not complied with their obligations.” 
Prosecutions, it was warned, would follow in 
“appropriate cases.” 


During the 1939-45 war some eight- 
hundred COs (New Zealand's population is 
two million) were imprisoned for three 
to five years. 

Speaking to recruits, the Chief of the New 
Zealand General Statf explained something 
of the nature of the three-months’ full-time 
training; summing up, he said: “ The object 
of this period of tull-time service is to pro- 
vide you with a sound background of mili- 
tary educatian that will enable you to take 
your place in the “team” as an individually- 
trained soldier...” 

Of the first 4,800 registrations, 50 COs 
were recorded. The tribunal which will 
hear these has had a preliminary meeting 
with representatives of the various churches 
and interested organisations. The Christian 
Pacifist Society was represented by O. E. 
Burton and A. G. Worboys. 


The speakers 


Speaking at this meeting, the Rev. J. D. 
Grocott (New Zealand Methodist Church) 
said that his church did not recommend to 
its members either participation in or ob- 
jection to military service. It placed the 
responsibility upon the individual. The 
wncerity of the applicant and not the 
validity of his beliefs should be the deter- 
mining factor. 

The Peace and Anti-Conscription Fede- 
ration of Wellington was represented by 
J. Ferguson, who said that his organisa- 
tion believed that a number of men would 
be opposing conscription for reasons other 
than religious conscience. 

“Without equivocation, the Apostolic 
Church is definitely opposed to war,” said 
Pastor C. C. Seaddon. “ We believe that 
it is definitely against the command 
of the Lord to take up arms under any con- 
sideration or take part in war service.” 


Church would expel soldiers 


For the Society of Friends, Mr. E. H. 
Dewsett said that an act of Parhament com- 
pelling military service imperilled the con- 
science. (Mr. C. Clayton said that all 
Jehovah’s Witnesses had conscientious ob- 
jections. The representative of the Seventh 
Day Adventist Reform Movement said that 
members could not serve in any capacity; if 
they did they would be expelled. 

Mr. O. E. Burton spoke on behalf of the 
New Zealand Christian Pacifist Society. 


And outside 


At the same time as this meeting, the 


“‘War is acrime against 


God and humanity” 


— U.S. SYNOD 


A RESOLUTION unequivocally condemn- 
£ . “ . eae bl 

ing war as “a crime against God and 
humanity,” was adopted by the annual synod 
ot the Augustana Lutheran Church when it 
met in Washington, D.C. 


Asserting that “warfare is in direct con- 
flict with Christian ideals and standards,” 
the delegates voted to “ pledge ourselves to 
use every means at our disposal to foster 
the spirit of goodwill among the peoples of 
the earth, and to pursue a course of action 
in thought, word and deed that will show 
our protest against war.” 


“ Resolute for peace ” 


“We denounce war as a crime against 
/God and humfénity,” the resolution contin- 
ued, “and with courage, hope and resolute 
boldness, will teach and preach with renewed 
zeal, informing and educating men in all 
walks of life in the things that make for 
peace, love of God and our neighbour. 


“Recognising that the governments of 
the world have an inescapabie responsibility 
in this hour when the world is divided into 
hostile camps in a cold war full of suspicion 
and distrust, fear and hatred, we appeal to 
the governments of the world and especially 
our own government for a gigantic new all- 
out effort for peace, and thus bring the 
present tragic deadlock to an end.” 


Appeal to U.S. Government 


~~ 

Dr .P. O. Bersell, President, said that the 
threat of the hydrogen bomb “ strikes terror 
into the hearts of men as the most terrible 
step in the crescendo of modern warfare 
which has become mass murder.” 

He suggested that the Church should be 
the voice of Christian conscience and speak 
up fearlessly with its testimony, especially 
in critical times like these.—R.N.S. 


NEW ZEALAND PREPARES AGAIN 


| Detence Minister gives new 
meaning to ‘aggressiveness’ 


From A. C, BARRINGTON 
Peace News Correspondent in New Zealand 
in force 
preparation in neighbouring A ustralia. 


in New Zealand and in active 


Defence Minister, Mr. MacDonald, said at 
Blenheim: ‘ Basically, the need in training 
is that a man should be physically fit and 
that there should be built into him the ag- 
gressive spirit.” 


Apparently feeling that this statement re- 
quired elaboration, he added, “ When I say 
aggressive, I do not mean there should be 
aggressive war. The true democracies real- 
ise only too well what that means. The need 
is for the building of a spirit which will dis- 
courage any possible aggressor from taking 
steps against us!” 


The first prosecution under the new 
Act was heard at the Magistrate’s Court 
at Wellington on May 26, when 18-year- 
old Raymond Alger was fined £20 and 
placed on probation for one year for re- 
fusing medical examination. 


The old line 


A London correspondent writes: 


How these militarists can continue to 
drag out the ‘ We are defending, they are 
attacking’ line after having used it for so 
many years is puzzling. ‘Can it be that 
people can still be made to believe it ? With 
conscription restarting in the few countries 
who dispensed with it after the war, the 
need to make truth of this aggression charge 
is imminent. 


All nations which arm are aggressors. All 
nations which conscript are preparing for 
war. It is no discouragement to aggression 
to become aggressive oneself. Picking up 
the gauntlet means acceptance of the fight. 
The only solution is to leave the gauntlet— 
and the aggression—to the other side. 


London Peace Centre 


(CO-SIGNING a letter to the Times (June 

6, 1950) were Vera Brittain, E. M. 
Cadbury, Ritchie Calder, Lord Darwen, Vic- 
tor Gollanez, Lady Parmoor and Dame Sybil 
Thorndike, vice-Presidents of the National 
Peace Council. 

The purpose of the letter was to invite 
donations to a capital trust fund inaugura- 
ted by the NPC and by a generous gift frcm 
his Nobel Prize by Lord Boyd Orr. This 
fund is designed to establish a permanent 
meace centre in London from which to con- 
tinue the administrative and cultural work 
of the NPC and its supporting societies. 

A request was also made for the gift 
of a suitable building for such a centre. 

The letter ended: “ We believe that many 
citizens of this country who cherish the 
value of voluntary work in promoting world 
peace may wish to share in this plan. .. 
to meet adequately the greatest challenge 
ever facing civilisation.” 
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| World News in Brief | 


FRANCE: Montpelier municipality has 
“mundiatised ” itself, according to news 
reaching Mr. Henry Usborne, Labour MP 
for Yardley, chairman of the International 
Steering Committee of the People’s World 
Convention. The town has adopted a 
charter declaring itself linked with the 
security and welfare of all the towns and 
villages of the world. It asks the French 
Government to send delegates to a world. 
convention, following the lead of Tennes- 
see (USA), which has already passed a 
bill authorising the election of “three 
world delegates.” 


GERMANY: Sale of war toys—tanks, 
guns and soldiers among them—in West 
German shops may be banned. A com- 
mittee of the West German Parliament has 
approved a Christian Democratic motion 
calling on the Government to forbid this 
practice, which has roused repeated criti- 
cism from parents and youth organisations. 


ISRAEL: Dr. Hermann Maas of Heidel- 
berg, Dean of the Evangelical Church, 
recently visited Israel. Although he is a 
German, the government honoured him for 
his efforts to increase understanding be- 
tween Christians gnd Jews. 


MEXICO: New regulations in the Cham- 
ber of Deputies pronibit the carrying of fire- 
arms inside the Chamber. 


NEW ZEALAND: Growing support is re- 
ported throughout New Zealand for the 
Christian Empire Crusade—a peace move- 


ment originating in what is known as “ the 
twelve fathers’ petition.” 

The petition, signed by a group of 12 
men in the town of Napier who had lost 
sons in the war, asked Parliament to request 
the King to call his “wise men” together 
to formulate a charter of peace based on 
the laws of God.—R.N.S. 


SWITZERLAND: Eight hundred young 
men and women from 25 countries will en- 
roll this summer in 18 World Council of 
Churches’ voluntary work camps to be 
located in Jgnan, Korea, the Philippine 
Islands, the United States, England, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Italy and Cyprus. Volun- 
teer students, workers and displaced per- 
sons in the American and British camps 
will be engaged on projects for the young, 
the old and the infirm in the tenement dis- 
tricts of Harlem, New York and London. 
Other volunteers will assist in the resettle- 
ment and rehabilitation of refugees through 
the Christian churches in Germany and 
Korea. N 


SOUTH AFRICA: “ Punishment of Com- 
munists outside the normal process of 
law” was criticised last week by the Bishop 
of Johannesburg, the Rt. Rev. Ambrose 
Reeves, referring to the Suppression of 
Communism Bill now before the South 
African Parliament. Main responsibility 
for combatting Communism must rest on 
the Church and not upon the State, he 
said and political power must always be 
subordinated to the demands of justice. 
The best way the State could combat Com- 
munism was by striving to promote justice 
in society. 


FACTS AND FIGURES 


Iv. 


E exchange of goods and services, if 
not based on economic domination, is 
advantageous to countries engaged in inter- 
national trade. 


_If trading relations are subject to poli- 
tical and strategic considerations the 
volume of trade between two or more 


nH 


West - 


East Trade 


countries concerned must look for alter- 
native sources of supply. Such a cleavage 
obviously intensifies any existing political 
tension. 

The following table shows the contraction 
in the volume of trade between the “ Mar- 
shall Aid countries” and Eastern Europe, 


Decline in WEST — EAST TRADE, 1938 - 1948 


Jo-age of IMPORTS EXPORTS 
total Western Marshall Eastern Western Marshall Eastern 
(100%) Hemisph. countries Europe Hemisph. countries Europe 
Britain 1938 31.5 24. 8.1 18.7 28.2 5.9. 
1948 34.9 18.5 4.4 17.9 28.5 3.2 
France 1938 20.5 30.4 4.8 11.7 48.4 5.7 
1948 25.4 22.3 2.7 1.8 37.6 2.6 
Italy 1938 22.1 24.1 12.8 15.7 41.5 9.2 
1948 56.4 18.5 4.2 29.6 39.6 6.2 
ALL “ M 1938 24.8 38.7 10.4 14.3 50.7 10.0 
countries” 1948 34.8 31.8 5.4 15.8 45.0 5.5 


Source: U.S. Department of Commerce, “World Trade Development.” 1948, p.54 


Britain’s foreign trade policy in the post- 
war years has been influenced by her depen- 
dence on trade with the dollar area. When 
the £940 m. dollar-loan, giving an_ initial 
advantage in “shopping” in the U.S. over 
other countries, had been exhausted in 1947, 
exports to America became the crucial 
problem. 


Owing to the devaluation in Sept., 1949, 
exports to the U.S. must be stepped up 
further, because dollar goods are now 
dearer if paid by sterling goods (deteriora- 
ties of the “terms of trade”). Moreover, 
the value of British exports to the U.S. 
slightly declined, from $710 m. in 1948 to 
$652m. in 1949 (See Cmd. 7928, table VI). 
A similar situation has developed in other 
“ Marshall countries.” ° 


If Western Europe has to pay for part 
of the food and raw materials from the 
U.S. in dollars—instead of exchanging 
goods with the East—the dependence ori'the 
U.S. will continue. 


The political division of Europe, as re- 
ported by The Times on April 20, 1950, 
from Geneva, has resulted in a deadlock of 
West-East trade. The Economic Commis- 
sion of Europe (ECE) of the United 
Nations has been unable to function and 
the differences appear irreconcilable, 


In the recently published ‘“ Economic 
Survey of Europe in 1949” the Executive 
Secretary of the ECE, Prof. Gunnar Myrdal, 
points out tthe difficulties of Western 
Europe to cover the dollar deficit (p.VI) 
because of U.S. efforts P 


“to maintain foreign markets for 
American agricultural products and by its 
intervention on behalt of U.S. business 
concerns when their foreign sales and 
other operations abroad appear to be ad- 
versely affected by measures taken in 
other countries to restrict their outlay.” 


Western Europe’s increasing dependence 
on trade with the U.S. and the disadvantage 
of armaments are stressed in the following 
warning (‘‘ Survey,” p.1V): 


For Western Europe, the current low 
levei of trade with Eastern Europe limits 
the area within which trade can be expanded 
to solve the dollar problem... This is 
only one of the costs of the cold war. An- 
other is the growing burden of military ex- 
penditure which threatens to stifle again, 
as it has 80 often in the past, the chances 
of economic progress in both East and West 
by diverting resources into the construction 
of armaments.and the maintenance of mik- 
tary forces.” 
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THEY KNEW GANDHI 


Bapu—Conversations and 
Mahatma Gandhi 


correspondence 
and Bihar — Rajendra 


Both books are published by Hind Kitabs, Bombay. 


with Mahatma Gandhi—F, Mary Barr, 5s. 
Prasad, 8s. 


They are available in Britain. 


from Housman’s Bookshop (Peace News Ltd.), 3 Blackstock Road, London, N.4. 


URING his life-time it was said that 

no-one had ever been the subject of so 
inany biographies and books of renuniscence. 
in india since his death, the stream has 
turned into a flood, while abroad it has per- 
ceptibly waned. it is good therefore that 
these two books published by Hind Kitabs 
in Bombay should both, be available at 
Housman’s Bookshop. 


“ Bapu” is written by an Englishwoman 
who, atter ten years as a missionary in 
Mysore, met Gandhi in 1931—a _ chance 
meeting that changed her life. She decided 
to leave her mission and settle down as a 
worker in the programme which Gandhi was 
promoting in the villages round his Ashram 
(training centre) in Gujerat—later moved 
to the Central Provinces. 


Her relationship with Gandhi, although 
never exaggerated or sentimental, was one 
ot teeling rather than ideas, and the simple 
record ot it which she gives, tells us more 
of what she was like as a human being and 
why he was known to so many millions as 
Bapu, latner, than many more erudite bio- 
fraphies couid do. 

The autnor remarks that if one cannot 
convey the humour, tact and individuaiity 
ot Gandhi’s dealings with others, what one 
would ten of his strength of cnaracter wou.d 
seem aimost lanatical and that he was great 
above all as a very practical, very numan 
being, these pages ampty demonstrate. ‘lhe 
sweetness and gravity with which he 
treated his new recruit, the caretul letters 
of explanation, the complete freedom of 
action which he insisted on giving her—all 
this makes delighttul reading. 

There are also, many glimpses of his way 
of lite. When he was in Yeravda Gaol in 
1938, finding they had time on their hands, 
he and his fellow-prisoners made envelopes 
out of the wrappers of the newspapers sent 
to the prison—a little incident which illus- 
trates the justice of Miss Barr’s claim that 


the generosity with which Gandhi and the |, 


Indian leaders were treated in gaol and to 
which their detractors often sarcastically 
referred, was more a tribute to the powers 
of non-violence than British clemency. 


PETER CRAIG RAYMOND on 
That one word play 


I HAVE castigated audiences for several 
years on the hackneyed way in which 
they think of Pygmalion as a play centering 
around that one word in Act Two. The 
custard pie means by which Jessie Mathews 
and Cari: Bernard presented Shaw’s very 
excellent early play made the cne word 
important and apc, Everything aid every- 
one in this tarce made trom a goud piece 
of theatre couid be epitheted wi-h the word. 
i onity wish they had been. 
Untortunately, but typicaily, the Wimbie- 


don ‘theatre audience preterred Mathews to 
Shaw. As someone once said: custard pies 
are very nice; but bread is more important. 
But, it is to be added, not in Wimoiedon. 
Juana magnificent 
Juana, tne veautuul mime and dancer, 
relieved the current smog in the pallet ana 
dance worid oy a obriilant, coiourtul and 
worchwhitie periormance at the rortune 
“*rheatre, : 
Helene Armfelt danced a_ greatly im- 
proved Lac during the internatiunal ballet’s 
tinal Coiiseum week. This french dancer 
shows real promise with which to supercede 
the hurdies she has already passed. Ctaudie 
Algeranova, in the same company, looked 
exquisite in black in Sea Legend and es- 
pecial praise should be given to Errol Addi- 
gon and Bjorn Holmgren for their excel- 
lence during the season. 
Ballet lesson : 
The company is now off to Dublin, minus 
the interesting Peter White and the un- 
missed Ann Suren. . “ 
Taking coals to Newcastle is never 4 gilt 
edged policy; taking ballet from London to 
Paris is in the same category. The Ambas- 
sadors Ballet has just re-read this lesson. 
Just back from Paris after part-completing 
a continental tour by playing a week in 
Paris, the Ambassadors contrived them- 
selves into as many difficulties as their 
governmental namesakes. F 
The lesson is, of course, that ballet 1s 
dance but ballet companies are something 
more: organisation, The excellence of his 
organisation, as well as his company, was 
Diaghilev’s reason for success everywhere. 
Isn't it time this was taken to heart mut: 
in ballet and in other good causes « 


Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, June 21, 1940 


Behind every tank and gun is a timid soul 
that ia affected by cumulative suffering and 
loss involved in modern war. . 

The Christian Church has failed as an 
institution, but the Christian pacifist stands 
as a witness to the spirit of Christ. The 
Labour Party has failed as an opponent of 
the Capitalist system, but the Socialist who 
is'a pacifist stands as the hope of the new 
political faith, and together they stand on 
principles completely vindicated by current 
events. 

' The horror and brutality of our times 
may make cowards as well as heroes, but 
the greatest coward is he who will not face 
‘the truth. The truth becomes more plain 
that force and hatred have limited objec- 
tives; they cannot bring peace. 

—John Barclay 


That he could be strict as well as gentle 
he showed when he asked a chatterbox, who 
was constantly interrupting him while he 
was speaking to someone else, to be quiet—- 
and added: “ I know I am hurting you, but 
there are times when the surgeon has to 
use the knife for the good of his patiants.” 


Rajendra Prasad, ‘now the President of 
the indian Kepubiie tells the . story of 
Gandhi’s association with one of India’s 
poorest provinces, where after his return 
trom South Africa he undertook his first 
major effort at the betterment of social 
conditions—investigating and attempting to 
redress the grievances of the indigo workers. 


_India was, at that time, quite unused to 
his methods and ideas and we get an 
interesting insight into his methods of 
breaking down mistrust, caste distinctions, 
and the even more intangible social worker 
attitude—the attitude of one who “ comes in 
from the outside.” He never asked his 
fellow workers to go to gaol. He made it 
quite clear that he would not shrink from 
the step himself when the moment came and 


left them to volunteer if they felt able— | 


which after some weeks of bewildered heart- 
searching they did. 


Critics have maintained that Gandhi's 
admission of Himalayan blunders was 
limited to those he had made in the past and 
which he could no longer rectify. In both 
of these books there are many examples of 
the flexibility of his opinions (though not 
of his principles) and of his reasonable- 
ness and capacity for compromise when his 
views were not acceptable to his co-workers. 


HALLAM TENNYSON 


“SAWRIGHT” 


ET us, with a rather limited 
knowledge of him, consider the 
case of Young Bill. 


He was dog-tired, wet and hungry after 
his first baptism of fire and summed up 
the battle in true soldier fashion by say- 
ing, “ Sawright!” 


Young Bill’s age is 18, he stands a hair’s 
breadth over four feet tall, wears a battle 
dress tunic ‘cut down to fit him, upon 
which he, himself, proudly sewed the regi- 
mental “ flash.” 


The newspaper reporter who, apparently, 
interviewed Bill said he sat sternly in 
the landing barge clutching a rifle weigh- 
ing 11 pounds which wag nearly as big 
as himself. With his dad's luncn haver- 
sack full of egg sandwiches and a bottle 
of pop, he seems to have been taken for 
a spree. 


With “59 other men” of around his own 
age, Bill had embarked at Portsmouth in 
three RASC launches for a night invasion 
to capture Norris Castle on the Isle of 
Wight. The expedition was to acquaint 
- ihe men” with combat conditions in the 

ark, 


He had never seen the sea before and when 
the expedition arrived at the other side 
he waded ashore with the others and 
pushed on to meet “crossfire thunder 
flashes” and “blanks,” Young Bill is 
said to have gulped, clutched his rifle and 
remembered the Berkshires’ battle hon- 
ours — Omdurman, Brandy Wine Creek 
and Copenhagen. Nobody seems to have 
been hurt and, of course, the castle was 
captured. Doubtless this contributed to 
Young Bill’s comment-—“ Sawright!” 


FRONT-PAGE HERO 


This account of Young Bill’s adventure is 
culled trom the Daily Mirror of June 5. 
This newspaper, having the largest circu- 
lation of all national morning papers, can 
be described as a successful one; and it 
is safe to assume that those responsible 
for its publication have mastered the art 
of giving readers what they want, or — 
at least—what will not give offence. 


Young Bill, with his cakes, lemonade and 
large rifle, is pictured on the Mirror’s 
front page. This seems to indicate that 
such pleasant adventures have first-rate 
news-value. 


For those who believe that wars will never 
cease while men can be induced to fight 
others they have never seen, what seems 
a matter of concern is the pleasant way, 
in which the very young are initiated into 
the war game. 


It seems that most little boys, if they are 
encouraged, would like to play with guns 
nearly as big as themselves and one day 
be allowed to fire them. Al! over this 
“civilised” world little boys are encour- 
aged to play with guns. 


Young Johny, Fritz, or Ivan, before they 
are old enough to “get a Zero,” “ bayonet 
a Briton who is alleged to represent 
International Jewry "' or “liquidate a capi- 
talist,” no doubt capture castles, carry 
guns and always rout the enemy. Like 
Young Bill, their enemies will be chosen 
for them. They will all be expected to 
forget who were allies when their fathers 
were fighting. 


Portrait of the artist as 


war resister 


A Field of Broken Stones, by Lowell Naeve 
tarian Press, USA, $3.00. 


QGOME of the young war-resisters in the 
States were certainly alive; and one 
cannot at moments help feeling sorry for 
the penitentiary authorities ! Naeve and 
his friends, when imprisoned for their ob- 
jections, were continuously and actively in 
protest against such abuses as Jim Crow 
discrimination in the’ prison mess, etc. They 
acted with spirit and won points; and in- 
deed, the time came when the warders had 
to lock themselves inside the gaol to pro- 
tect themselves from the demonstrators ! 


Most of the lively boys, of course, were 
resisters rather than pacifists. They were 
“fighting back” for ‘simple, natural 
human rights.” They just didn’t want to 
kill or be killed; and they weren’t in a mood 
to accept the government machine which 
can understand a man who would kill, but 
can’t tolerate one who won’t. So, in spite 


of privileges of paints, tobacco, magazines, | 


which would have dazzled many CO felons 
on this side of the Atlantic, they reacted. 


If there is a case to be made for be- 
wildered warders, the moral of the book is 
that someone ought to stand up to take 
full responsibility for the crime of im- 
prisoning healthy young men for healthy 
thinking. But the trick of the machine 
is to make certain that no oflicial need 
feel responsible. In gaol, Naeve learnt , 
what the Government machine means — 
what anything but self-government must 
mean in its ultimate sanction. 


in colloboration with David Wieck. Liber 


HE idea 
War is | 
The atte 


enough to put me off food for weeks. Bi 


heartening to know that individuals er 
endure so much in an attempt to break fh a "ade 
injustice. It’s invigorating to heats the ts has 
young man (who had no idea that organ} on | article kb 
anti-war societies existed) put the court “i The politic 
trial. It’s grand to remember there 7 t June 3 N 
some young people who are prepared to pe i . > ‘ 
the price for thinking, feeling and gt this artic 
themselves. a and cor 
The drawings which enliven the both n Rede a 
have an amused and amusing line. . LO sled : tay 
Naeve should go far in his creative 7 fi o forge 


I, personally, admire the author 
immensely for his courage. His descrip- 
tion of forcible feeding by “ goons” 1s 


All of them will have their idealism ex- 
ploited—none of them will become acqain- 
ted with combat conditions until they 
become engaged in the war for which 
they are being prepared. Like their 
fathers, they will be required to aggress 
against one another for the purpose of 
stopping aggression or, like their grand- 
fathers, make war on one another to end 
war. 


Each will imagine that he is destroying 
homes for the expiess purpose of defen- 
ding his own home. Nobody will explain 
that, while they destroy in Malayan 
jungles or Arctic circles, some, like them, 
will be destroying their homes. After they 
have been instrumental in clearing 
another shambles and ‘preparing the con- 
ditions for a war in which their sons can 
take part, they may be tempted to reflect 
that, approximately, 30 million casualties 
in a war to end war did not prevent an- 
other war, nor did its successor, 


LEMONADE AND LICE 


Young Bill and ‘his kind would be just as 
likely to become acquainted with combat 
conditions if Shapiro's book, “ What every 
young man should know about war,” was 
given them. To read it, though, would 
not be such fun as capturing castles. In 
all fairness, it should be made known to 
him that shocks, odours and lice are more 
likely to be his lot than sandwiches, cakes 
and lemonade. 


And Bill, when he is not quite so young, 
might—for his own advantage—be told 
that those who lead him otten indulge 
in secret treaties which generally turn 
out to be a safeguard against accomplish- 
ing those things for which he is being 
trained to otfer his life. He will, however, 
be more likely to be exhorted to believe 
that “adventure begins at 173.” 


There is, of course, such a lot to explain 
to the young, and there 1s so httle time 
between one war and the preparation for 
the next to explain it. No wonder it has 
become necessary to start on them at an 
early age. Mussolini used to advocate 
this, and it was thought right to expend 
many lives trying to eliminate such advo- 
cacy. 


Such ideas still hold; there are quite a few 
who deprecate the training of young 
Fritz in East Germany: but he, like 
Young Bill, likes his flashes and flags. 
Doubtiess the trainers of Fritz believe 
that the world would be a better place 
if there were none—on this side of what 
is called the Iron Curtain—who believed 
that the best world citizens are those 
who are trained in the military arts from 
kindergarten until they finish, with old- 
age pensions, in the Home Guard. 


Young Bill cannot be expected to know that 
a great amount of confused thinking 
exists on the subject of war and its avoid- 
ance. He may, later, wonder why we get 
war when we do not desire it; he may 
reason that war cannot be avoided by pre- 
paring for it; he may even realise the 
illogicality of the belief in conscription 
for the preservation of freedom. 


On the other hand, his early training may 
be the means of making him a volunteer 
for military service. In either case, 
those responsible for this training will 
still echo his “ Sawright!” 

C. T. COX 


Here’s wishing him all luck—for, 11 . pi the art 
true brotherhood of individuals, his lek is ne Bn army 
ours ! ¥ this end 
OSWELL BLAKESTON The Ru: 
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Pacifist Catholics rentive to 

€ were dis 

OQ? att later } 

E FIRST CO? 8: 

ia arma 

UTLER'S Liyes Of The Saints, tM ee 

: standard reference work on this of Dart ay re 
ject, published by the Roman Catholic Oy. Pekest, most. 
cial publishers Burns, Oats and Wa _ WMave called 
bourne, sheds some light on the recent ‘fl yout armam 
troversy over Catholics and pacifism. Ys fee PProach 
briefly, the controversy was started in t# av as and 
pages by a story on April 21 quottng ™ par fruit. 
vi thew IS is a ne 


clmerican magazine Time. Heading 


answered, “ What is the good of reply iy 


story, Time said that the Roman Cathal mS 109 
Church had ruled COs to be theological 4 ey 
a error. Time quoted a Jesuit priest 7 hy a ey 
a. Vatican official to support this ruling @ the ide: 
Ha Re the Pope would intervené a Aevertheles 
ill were tabled in Italy's Chambél 0 indicati 
Deputies. singly lar 
In our next issue the Editor of thé us; Bzinning 
pacitel naw Leena Worker tondem , e It 3 
te report tu Tiyie as being inaccurate ‘Bmore s 
distorted. Explaining the positioty, mM hot yet ar: 
Editor said “ Here we have an individ, movemen 
priest, ieriting in a Jesuit publica”, he 
attacking the CO's position.” — It 18, “By Boren idea o 
man’s opinion, yet Time introduced it as Nya ented ‘ 
saying “ The Roman Catholic Church Mog Mon? May 
it clear...” The religious editor 0 phe do..° and by 
admitted the article to be misleading 4 in to thre 
the Vatican spokesman to be unidentthe@® ty, Sts beca) 
_ Shortly after this our contemparey 1 Z 
printed the following quote from Bult ist tis an 
Lives Of The Saints. Actually, at lene Hos” adhe 
three COs have been canonised OY Wie of th 
Catholic Church. tis pres 
51 tne Force 
ST. MAXIMILIAN, Martyr, A.D. 2 iqndepe! 
£ agit Xen don 
TN the consulate of Tuscus and Anullf *io As OY 
Maximilian was brought betore ine hy vould ¢ 
court. The public prosecutor open@’ isn, | Mey cree 
case, saying: “I demand that Maxim), ee oe 
a conscript suitable for servicers d rho < 
measured.” Asked his name, Maxfli om of a 
I cannot enlist, for 1 am a Christian. pou! “nore po: 
not serve. I cannot do evil.” Alt jia'Y | 4 Even the 4 
forcibly measured and handed a “not & tule ee. 

te © Drinci 


badge, Maximilian persisted: “I can 

a soldier.” The record continues: 

DION: You mus: serve or die. you 

MAXIMILIAN: I will never serve: 1.3 
can cut off my head but I will 20° jer 
soldier of this world, for | am 4 3° 
of Christ. 

D: What has put 
head ? 

M: My conscience and He who has 
me. 

D: I shall send you to your Christ 

M: I ask nothing better. Do it qui¢ 
there is my glory. 

D: Give him his badge. jnsis’s | 

M: I will not take the badge; if you ant 

3 f 


“ : Christia® 
I will deface it. I am a jeade? “ie 


: yout 
these ideas into 9 


called 


ce 


t on 
a got 


bly. 


we Christians serve. He is 
life; the author of our salva 


D: Join the service or you ve 
miserably. ervé 


M: I shall not perish. I refuse t0 * oldiet 
D: You are a ycung man; i 


tion. 


What harm do soldiers do ? 
M: You know well enough. : This A 
D: I shall condemn you to deaths with Century 
M: I shall not die; my soul sh& Job 

Christ. i impel Beer 
D: Write his name down. will pe Pine to 

makes you refuse and YOU 14 (To By ry 

ished as a warning to Orie Q nya) 

court) He is to be behe ing tite 
M:! God liveth! Pte pe his 

Maximilian’s age was just font 

: Ww 
The record stands ; ind BS Be 
0 

The Roman Catholic Church aon of 1 dvent 

viduals inside that on ince the joi 
ts today. a sagm 2 > 
roiate first followers, por reaching: ese iw 
keynote of their esventeh’ eg 18 each | 1 tune > 
Sermon on the Mount of d that ee whe 
of the teaching of Jesus. Ane of thot neat R 
stands now as an indict nee n witho# Ic 
would use the name Chris en 
ing its responsibility- 
, } 
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and 


the pook ®marised the pacifist argument for a dis- 
‘ne, LOW d neutrality of Britain. He then pro- 
reative lif {uted to forget this argument in the second 


KESTON “The Russians .. . could destroy us 

__— | *y day or night, whether we had atom 
— ~mbs or not, and they would have more 
ics Neentive to do so if we had them than if 

"€ were disarmed.” 

QO? watt later he advocated a British neu- 

C 6 Bly based on the “nuisance value of 
he hire een tnese including atomic and 

Saf t en bombs. 
ae sui mit also said: “So far as concerns our 

lie of Part in the matter, the approach is, | 
at hone gh Peeest, most likely to yield results if what 
nd Woe have called the potential nuisance-value 
recewt va Ur armaments is fully maintained when 
fism. q ptPProach is made aad progressively re- 
ed in a s ve as and when the negotiations begin 
yoting © far fruit.” ; ; 
ding thef 4 “tis is a new form of the old diplomatic 
in Catholé i Meuvre long: ago defined by John Scan- 
ecological tee “re-arming quickly before a dis- 
priest ant ie conference and slowly after it. 
raling ™ |“ the idea grows 
rene 4 oF Nevertheless, Joad’s article is interesting 
"hamber { indication of the way in which an in- 


i 


he 


ue this article, a strange mixture of lu- 
Y and confusion, Dr. Joad admirably 


From Paris, CYRIL HUGHES writes on 


FRANCE AND 
NEUTRALITY 


E idea of a West European neutrality in the event of a third world 


War is growing rapidly. 
The attention of Peace 


yo 


The politics of ‘Keeping Out, 
June 3 New Statesman.* 


tt, an armed neutrality. 


me 
‘0 this end he wrote: 


News 
a Maders has already been called to 
article by Dr. C. E. M. Joad on 
in 


of the article in which he advocated, in 


Singly large number of people inBritain 


eginning to think. On the Continent 
Number is even greater, especially in 
It is well known that neutrality 
dé |More support there than in Britain. lt 


simply because they are bound to admit how 
strong the forces of neutrality have be- 
come; and because they realise that neu- 
trality, if it will not aid the Kremlin, will 
equally not aid Washington. 

The broad division of opinion in France 
hitherto has been between those who seek 
to avoid another war and those who seek 
to ensure victory if it comes. 

It is now becoming increasingly recog- 
nised that the Atlantic Pact serves 
neither of these aims. Hence the search 
for a more positive and hopeful policy: 
and neutrality seems to many people the 
most positive and hopeful policy of all. 
“European neutrality is the best plat- 

form for European unity,” wrote Claude 
Bourdet in Combat as long ago as March, 
1948. 


Questionnaire 


After Combat, it is significant that the 
influential Le Monde should have taken up 
a position in favour of neutrality. And now 
comes the most complete statement of all 
of the case for neutrality. 

Claude Bourdet, formerly editor of Com- 
bat, and now editor of a new political week- 
ly, L’Observateur (rapidly becoming the 
French equivalent of, say, the New States- 
man), devotes the June 8 issue of his paper 
to the question of French and West Euro- 
pean neutrality as an alternative to the 
disastrous pohey of the Atlantic Pact. 

Well-known Frenchmen of various politi- 
cal views give their replies to the following 
six questions :— 

1. fs the Atlantic Pact likely to bring 

about or to prevent ‘a world war? 

Why? 

. In the case of war, would it prevent 
or would it contribute to the destruc- 
tion of our country? Would it contri- 
bute to the unity or to the division of 
the country? 


individu le yet sulliciently known how widespread, Would an independent policy of neu- 
ublication . ovement 13 becoming. , trality pursued by France and_ the 
It iso mre idea of neutrality in France is not French Union in the midst of the an- 
ced it vy} ¥fSented solely, as suggested by The tagonism between USA and USSR 
arch mae us, May 30, by a few articles in Le help to prevent war or to provoke it? 
r of rim dna and by some French intellectuals who 4. In the case of war, would this policy 
ading 4% tye to throw in their lot with the Com- assure French unity? 
rentified igtists because they disapproved of Coca- 5. Could it keep France and the French 
ent 6 Coat aa atte eanllets tea 
tler’é It j ‘dea that is gaining more and - Could and should this policy be adop- 
t BM eo! oe oniee different sec- ted by other European yor non-Euro- 
by the Ns of the population. pean countries? Which? 
Wit is represented by the exponents of the . The replies nearly all indicate that an 
Bing Force” policy, who wish to see Eu- independent policy of neutrality finds wide 
.D. 295 ie independent of both American and support. 
si men domination; by ie fal tt Pact condemned 
ull vr the right and centre r : ; 
ele e i Beit es Aes the Atlantic Pact | The Atlantic Pact, for instance, is almost 
ge | Nt are forced to admit its futility; and by unanimously condemned, on several grounds: 
ernie ‘re and “Shon ordinary “non - political” because it Inspires in some people a totally 
vices ‘be Able who desire at all costs to avoid the false sense of security; because it can be 
taximilld? Reedy of another war and another “ liber- construed as an act of provocation to Rus- 
aly g! Non, Sia; because war against Russia, would al- 
ep 1 an’ " . ZA most certainly precipitate civil war in 
Mr thous! Ore positive and hopeful policy France, where the Communists are still 
milit® abven the Communists, who have hither- extremely strong, 
cannot | Ng out neutrality by involving, a tag, What Sartre thinks 
ss te, Principle of “for us or against us, Jeane-Paul Sartre says of the Pact that 
§ Seerening their opposition to the idea it is much more “a political manoeuvre 
se, you — — ( than a military operation .. . By the Pact 
nol # " ' the US Government wishes to demonstrate 
soldié that any war would be a war tor the de- 
fence of Western Europe... The Western 
yout In The democracies represent a moral conscience 
into . in the eyes of the world (in particular, of 
i! American opinion) because they are weak: 
as ¢4 if you have them with you, you are thereby 
teps justined.” 
at once And Sartre adds: “ The Pact provides 
dy, £9 the Americans with constant pretexts for 
ickly O intervention; henceforth Pearl Harbour 
is everywhere in Europe.” 
; But perhaps The Times, which should 
* jnsl i know better, would regard Sartre as one of 
pian al J O | N Pe Tee cial driven to vodka by Coca- 
3 ; Cola! 
ty th We can quote, instead, the Socialist Lu- 
howl al cien Weitz, who expresses a general view 
Lord ° when he writes: 
‘ ; * By making of us the almost certain 
i penis allies of the US, the Pact invites the 
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acs Vera Brittain 


“8 excursion into seventeenth- 
‘ury England tells the story 
hn Bunyan, with one of 

dramatic periods of our 
Ban ry, In these pages, John 
a Des Comes alive, not only as 
Ing ter but as a man. 
Drigo'S Sootsteps in and out of 
forget through his native Bed- 
We Shire, and then to London, 
Derg him as a vigorous 
Udven ality with a story as 
- -“Urous as that of his own 
Pilgrim. 
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Pacifist Portraits 


“W2Z EEP smiling. I am quite well,” 

is the cheery opening to all 
the letters sent to his parents by 
Jack K. Nutley, the Tonbridge rail- 
wayman and CO, during the three 
years he spent in German civilian 
internment camps during the last 
war. 

‘the re-iterated phrase summed up _ his 
reaction to the situation—buoyant cheer- 
tulness and active, very active, good heaith. 
‘he cheerfulness had probably existed since 
birth; but his health was interfered with 
towards the end of his internment because 
in a strenuous game of camp football he 
fractured his kneecap, and had considerable 
experience of hospitals in Germany in con- 
sequence. But, as he testifies, this experi- 
ence taught him something of the Christian 
love with which the German nurses looked 
after their patients. 

But how did a British CO, living in 
England when war broke out, come to spend 
over half the war in a German camp? 
Here in outline is the story: 

Jack Nutley, a railwayman of the fourth 
generation, became interested in peace 
problems at the age of 17 through his 
membership of a League of Nations Youth 
Group. He was one of the first to sign 
Dick Sheppard’s peace pledge, and he soon 
became a most active PPU worker. His 
street-corner speaking in the peace cause, 
even after the outbreak of war and after 
Dunkirk, put him in the bad books of some 
of his fellow townsmen, but others remem- 
bered that this eager “conchy” had at 
home a Royal Humane Society parchment 
recording his gallantry in saving a little 
boy from drowning) in the Medway in 
October, 1939, and they at any rate, 
reserved judgment. ; 

The early months of the war found him 
taking a government training course in 
bricklaying with the object of going out to 
Turkey to help build a model village on the 
site of the 1939 earthquake, a Quaker 
project. 

When he refused to obey a government 
order he was dismissed from the course. 

In the spring of 1940, before his age 
group was called up, he joined a Pacifist 
Service Group, which went to dig potatoes 
in Jersey. Within a few weeks the German 
forces had swept across France and had en- 
gulfed the Channel Islands too. Here, do- 
ing various kinds of civilian jobs, Nutley 
and his friends stayed, sharing the material 
shortages and the spiritual trials of Channel 
Island folk. 

But in September, 1942, Jack Nutley and 
the rest of the CO and Quaker group— 
except for two elderly members—were taken 
to Germany and interned, first in the Castle 
at Laufen in Bavaria, and later for a short 
time at Spittal. ; 

One of the first things Jack Nutley did 
in camp was to persuade the commandant 
to let the little group hold a regular Quaker 
Meeting for Worship. He then got into 
touch by letter with the German Quakers in 
Berlin, who sent the little group clothing, 
books in English, indoor games—and com- 
fortable bedroom slippers. Letters were 
also exchanged with Quaker groups in 
France and Norway, and in Sweden and 


USSR, as a preveative measure, to occupy 
our territory ... A policy of neutrality, 
by itself, is not enough to prevent war; 
but it is equally incapable of provoking 
it.” 

The factor of provocation 


The total abolition of armaments would 
remove the factor of provocation entirely. 
History shows that armaments do not give 
security. A knowledge of elementary eco- 
nomics shows that a sufficiency of Western 
European armaments cannot be reconciled 
with neutrality, because a heavily-armed 
Europe is bound to be economically depen- 
dant upon either America or Russia. 

Nevertheless, the questionnaire set by 
L’Observateur is the occasion for a much 
more hopeful view of future pcssibilities 
and developments. 


British Labour’s attitude 
Let there be no mistake: the attitude of 


neutrality is not yet by any means accept- 
able in French ,Gove:nment circles. But 


KILLING v. MURDER — 


WVELL, we've had a couple of lovely wars 
** in which millions were killed and mil- 
lions maimed, and now we’re getting 
ready tor another. Isn’t lite grand ? 

Ot course, those ot us who didn’t happen to 
get killed owe our lives to those brave 
men who went out to blow up the enemy’s 
towns, and so forth, and kill as many of 
them as possible so that they couldn’t 
come here and kill us. They were grand 
chaps—the heroes of the age; the ton of 
society. 


number known as the Sixth Command- 
ment: “Thou shalt not kill.” But how 
silly. How could you have a war without 
killing ? ‘ 

Still, the commandment was a little awk- 
ward. So in order to put everyone’s mind 
at rest, someone pointed out that the com- 
mandment should really read—‘ Thou 
shalt do no murder.” 


That made all the difference. Murder is 


something altogether different from kil- 


ing. ’re not in the same class at all. g an e' . 
Kil Pate: ntasanicet is quite the thing For as I say, killing is so different from 


Killing, 
nowadays. 
and all that. 


The first duty of the citizen, 
If your government tells 


“It’s true a few grumblers pointed to a little- 


you to hop on a boat or go up in a plane 
and kill a tew Germans or Russians or 
whatnots—well, you’re doing a grand job 
af work. Saving civilisation, in fact. 

Buc should you take it into your head that 
somebody—somebody nearer home per- 
haps—needs bumping off, and that you 
will attend to the matter yourself, then 
you’re for it. For that’s murder ! 

You'll get your picture in the paper. Every- 
one will say what a rotter you are. The 
Judge wil] inform you that murder is 
very wron and that you will have to die. 
An eye for an eye, so to speak. | 

But please don’t get it into your head that 
you'll be murdered. Oh, no. They’ll only 
kill you. By hanging or electrocuting— 
it depends where you live. Notice I said 
“kill.” That’s different from nfurder 
and quite permissable. 

Apparently nobody has ever heard of the 
saying—" Evil will not auench evil.” But 
then, of course, even if they had it would 
make no difference. For they wouldn't 
consider killing an evil. 


murder. 
H. V. MAYES 
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Switzerland. Largely through the efforts 
of Jack Nutley and Feiix Ansermoz, a Swiss 
Friend who was allowed, as a neutral, to 
visit POW and internment camps in Ger- 
many, a sick member of the party was 
liberated to receive special treatment in 
Switzerland. 

It is doubtful if Jack Nutley’s democratic 
enthusiasms were ever imperilled for a 
moment by the fact that he shared his 
quarters for a time with two young princes 
of a Continental Royal House. Indeed they 
became good friends. His international 
sympathies were 
widened by his close ™a 
association in camp = 
with American Poles, ..~ 
with Italians and © 
many’ members of & 
the Jewish race, in- © 
cluding an olds 
gentleman of 84 to & 
whom he gave Eng- 
lish lessons. Jack is 
the sort of person ~ 
you describe as “ the 
life and soul of the 


party.” He helped 
in the educationa) 
schemes, in the 


theatricals—even, 

is alleged, the balle 
and as already re- 
corded in the sports. 
Though Jack and his 
company couldn’t 
get permission to go 
on relief work in 
cities bombed by the 
Allies, they were al- 
lowed to attend the 
cinema in the town 


JACK NUTLEY 
This photo, taken in 
the German intern- 
ment camp for the 
prison records, was 


it 
t, 


cut off by the 
authorities from a 
larger print show- 
ing a record card 
with Jack Nutley’s 
prison number and, 


weekly, incidentally, his 
Back in England Peace Pledge 
in 1945, Jack Nutley, Union badge. 


who in 1988 had gone for a time to the 
Adult Education centre at Coleg Harlech, 
North Wales—where he organised a strong 
PPU group—had a further course at Wood- 
brooke, the Quaker centre for social and 
Bible study at Birmingham. Then back to 
his old job on the railway. 

Here is a “ self-portrait ” of this 40-year- 
old enthusiast for at least 57 varieties of 
good causes. “1 rise every morning at 
3.30 a.m.,” he says, “and clean carriages 
on the British Railways. In the evenings 
I attend the various bodies in which I hold 
office. These are national, regional, and 
local_ and include the National Executive, 
the Crusade for World Government; Friends 
Service Council; South Eastern District 
Council, NUR; West Kent Executive, the 
Fellowship of Reconciliation; Tonbridge 
Trades Council; Tonbridge Council of 
Social Service; vice-chairman, Tonbridge 
Branch, NUR; Local executive, Workers 
Educational Association; Tonbridge Festi- 
val of Britain Committee...” and the rest 
can just appear as “ Etcetera.” 

His particular interest just now is the 
World Government movement, in connec- 
tion with which he has attended congresses 
at Hastings, Montreux and Amsterdam. He 
also attended the World Peace Congress in 
Paris and was at the British Peace Con- 
gress at Hammersmith as a delegate of the 
Tonbridge Trades Council. 


more and more influential people outside 
the Government are comiing to accept it, 
either from inclination or from force of 
circumstance. In time, no doubt, perhaps 
in quite a short time, the idea will penetrate 
even into the Assemblee Nationale. : 

What of Britain’s attitude? Supporters 
of neutrality expect little encouragement 
trom this quarter. 

The same issue of L’Observateur contains 
a devastating renew of British foreign 
policy under the Labour Government, by 
Jacques Merleau-Ponty. 

His conclusion is that the Labour Party 
remains, in foreign policy, “imperial and 
Atlantic rather than Socialist, and that 
neither Mr. Bevin nor the inventor of the 
Iron Curtain will ever become the cham- 
Dions of a neutrality which they have done 
all in their power to render impossible. 


It remains for the British pecple to re- 
verse this process and insist that their elec- 
ted representatives at least consider the ad- 
vantages that neutrality has to offer.” > | 

In burope, nations such as Finland, Swe- 
der. and Switzerland have adopted the po- 
sition of neutrality. Others, France in- 
cluded, may follow in the not-very-distant 
future if public opinion flows in the same 
direction as at vresent. 


Disarmament may well follow 


Neutrality, of course, is not pacifism. But 
a policy cf neutrality would favour the 
growth of pacifism more than the myth of 
“collective security.” 

Pacifism is not neutral between the 
issnes of right and wrong. Only when 
the dangerous irrelevance of military 
power has been removed can moral sides 
be taken without suspicion of ulterior 
motives. 

If neutrality comes first, disarmament 
and moral influence for peace may well 
follow. 

It is worth pondering another Sartre re- 
mark. He does not believe that a policy of 
neutrality can keep France or any , other 
country out of a war that has actually 
broken out. He states: “There would be, 
in the case of war, a policy to pursue. But 
the policy of neutrality is not made for 
war: it is made to avoid war.” 


“Editorial review, PN 
Morris’s letter, May 16. 
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PLATFORM 
POINTS 


E are gradually becoming 
familiar with the broad 


strategy for Western defence. 

It is assumed that neitner Norway nor 
Denmark couid resist invasion and accord- 
ingly their armies are being organised to 
fignt delaying actions. In order to fight as 
long as possiole if part of the country were 
overrun, both the Norwegian army and 
navy have been divided into four separate 
and independent commands. Their arms, 
which are largely British, will continue to 
be maintained by the United Kingdom. 


Denmark also is to plan for holding 
actions, its army to be split into groups for 
independent and guerilla fighting. in re- 
arming, it will concentrate on equipping 
its air force with British jet fighters. 


The main Russian attack is to be coun- 
tered by the Western Union armies either 
on the Rhine or the Elbe. 

Militarily, we should prefer the Elbe as 
a line of detence. But then, we should have 
to re-arm Western Germany. For poli- 
tical reasons, we do not want to do that, 
for there are still too many people not yet 
“ realistic ’ enough to appreciate the neces- 
sity of arming a former enemy against a 
former ally. But it will be done. Perhaps 
the Russian-trained “People’s Police” in 
Eastern Germany will provide the excuse 
and suggest the method. 

France is expected to supply the bulk 
of the land forces assisted by the United 
Kingdom, Netherlands and __ Belgium. 
Britain is to supply the fighters, the United 
States heavy bombers and much modern 
equipment. } 

It is interesting to note that, except in 
the United Kingdom, the period of con- 
scription in all the European Atlantic Pact 
countries is only 12 months. 

Readers would find it worthwhile to read 
articles dealing with Western Union 
defence that have recently appeared in The 
Economist. 


PILGRIMAGE TO PEACE— 


WE would hardly consider war prepara- 
tion a religious act, but following the 
recent talks by members ot the North 
Atlantic pact, she tconomist comments: 
** Only now js the free worid ready to set 
out on its pilgrimage along the road to 
peace.” . 

Mr. Acheson and General Collins, Chief 
of the U.S. Staff, have told us something 
about the protection to be supplied to the 
pilgrims’ caravan. Mr. Acheson informed 
members of the Senate Foreign Relations 
and Armed Services Committees that the 
second year of the Arms Aid Programme 
would cost £436 million, of which over £357 
million would go to members of the Atlantic 
Pact. 

General Collins explained in a press in- 
terview that as the Army was developing 
methods of firing atomic explosives by 
guided missiles and from guns, it would 
therefore be possible to use the new 
weapons on the battlefield. The atomic 
bomb thus gains a tactical, as distinct from 
its present purely strategic, importance. 

—Daily Telegraph, June 3, 1950 


NOR COMMUNISTS EITHER ? 


PDISMISSALS in the United States for 
political or religious heresy make dis- 
quieting but common news. 1n England, 
we have had tew of them—so far. We 
wonder if the Directors of the Schoo} of 
Slavonic anu fast turopean Studies are 
setting an example. . 
A lecturer, Mr. Andrew _ Rothstein, 
whose “temporary” term of three years 
had expired found that it was not renewed. 
Mr. Rothstein is said to be a, Communist 
Party member and has written in favour of 
the Soviet economy. He is dismissed on the 
grounds that his scholarship is ‘“ inade- 
quate.” We are not competent to judge. 
We must say that if the Directors’ charge 
is correct, the dismissal is justified. The 
coincidence of a charge rare in academic 
circles together with the Saddle polities 
s however, leave us wondering. 
=: —New Statesman, May 18, 20, 27. 


NO HEADLINES 


THE arrest of the trawler, “ Etruria 

for fishing in Russian coastal waters 
was headlined by many evening papers. 
How much publicity did you notice for this: 

“ Making his first public statement since 
he was arrested by the Russians, Mr. 
James Chapman, skipper of the Grimsby 
trawler, “Etruria,” which arrived home 
late on Wednesday night, said yesterday 
that both he and his crew were treated very 
well by the Soviet authorities during their 
ten days’ detention in Murmansk. 

“The Russians,” he said, “would not 
accept any of our cigarettes, but instead 
insisted on giving theirs to my crew. When 
the ship was released and we were ready 
to sail they wanted to be assured that we 
had sufficient coal, food and stores. They 
did. infact, supply us with butter and some 


cabbages.” . 
—Manchester Guardian, May 26 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


In order that these commendable effor® By R. | 


Pacifists and, Communists 


WAS sorry to see Sybil Morrison’s Cam- 
paign Column in the June 9 issue. 


I understand that Communists believe 
that “the end justifies the means,” which 
is diametrically opposed to the pacifist be- 
lief that “the means condition the end”; 
and that they acknowledge allegiance only 
to Moscow and would not scrupie to betray 
their own country in the interests of the 
cause they have at heart. If this is so, to 
work with them as a body savours of offer- 
ing the pinch of incense to Caesar to which 
the early Christians demurred, even though 
‘by doing so they might have escaped perse- 
cution and been enabled, humanly speaking, 
to propagate their faith more widely. 


It may well be, as Sybil Morrison sug- 
gested in an earlier issue, that we shall be 
‘branded as ‘“ fellow-travellers,” anyway. 
Tnis risk we must be ready to take; but I 
cannot see how we can advance our cause 
by giving any grounds for such a charge, 
even if it were right to do so. Rather should 
we, as tar as possible, avoid even the ap- 
pearance of evil, not from timidity, but for 
the sake of those whom we hope to influence 
but might otherwise scandalise. 


By all means let us shew goodwill to 
Communists as individuals, but without con- 
doning their methods or appearing to ap- 
prove of them. This does not seem to me 
to be inconsistent with advocacy of attempts 
to reach agreement with Russia, although 
personally, I doubt the possibility of this 
without sacrifice of principles which it be- 
hoves us to practise regardless of the result. 


Cc. R. GRIMWADE 
Middleton, 
King’s Lynn. 


— and Russians 


[NX relaton to the attitude of pacifists to 

the Communist Farty, may I quote from 
“The People of Great Russia’? — where 
Geoffrey Gorer, after describing changes 
in his opinions, writes: 


..+ “TY consider that Russia, or rather 
the Russian Government, is an expand- 
ing proselytizing force with a system 
of values and methods of imposing them 
which shock and revolt me, and which 
stand in opposition to the values and 
methods which we honour in theory, how- 
ever much we may betray them in prac- 
tice. As such, Russia and its government 
are a potential danger to our values and 
our security; but this potential danger 
will only become actual if our weakness, 
our inconsistency or our mismanagement 
of our own affairs make us appear an 
inevitable prey. I think war is more like- 
ly to come through mistakes and mis- 
understandings than through evil intent 
on either side.” 


It seems to me essential that in our own 
consciousness and in the eyes of the world 
we should resist temptation to a weak 
tolerance of what we believe to be evil, and 
only so far as we do this will we be able 
to help the Russian people, who have suf- 
fered and‘are suffering so acutely. 


IRENE BISS 
33 Stanfield Road, 
- Winton, Bournemouth. 


Principle and expediency 


RE co-operation with Communists: Leah 

Manning speaks of putting principles 
before expediency; but is there any paci- 
fist principle which constrains us to link 
our propaganda with Communist propa- 
ganda ? 

It seems to me that there is no principle 
involved, but that pacifists simply differ 
in their opinions of what is expedient for 
the PPU. 


Wuen a fellow-member stands behind a 
market stall and sells pacifist and Commu- 
nist pamphlets side by side, he does it, I 
, should guess, because he thinks it is worth 
a bit of confusion if he can reach the pub- 
dic with some kind of stop-the-cold-war mes- 
sage; and when I decline to do so I do it 
because I think the confusion in the public 
mind will outweigh the propaganda value 
of the pacifist literature sold. 


We are both meaning to do our best for 
the PPU and I don’t think either is aban- 
doning a pacifist principle. 


On principle, or better still, fram decent, 
human feeling, we should be friendly to- 
wards Communists and stand up for their 
civil rights; on these other matters we 
must just decide for ourselves what is the 
sensible thing to do. 


KATHLEEN RAWLINS 
124 Greenfield Avenue, 
Carpenders Park, 
Watford. 


SYBIL MORRISON replies: 


It surely is not only Communists who believe 
the »end justifies the means? The 
Christian Church justified the last war 
on the grounds that it was a necessary 
means to peace and freedom, and even 
went so far as to call down the blessing 
of God on bombers and bombs, warships 
and torpedoes and other weapons of war. 


All political parties, all newapapers, and 
large numbers of ordinary human beings, 
justify their actions and their propa- 
ganda asa means to what they consider 
a good end. Are we to have nothing to 
do with any of them ? 


When Jesus was asked by his discivles why 


he consorted with “publicans and sinners,” 
he replied: “‘ they that be whole need not 
a physician, but they that be sick. 12 
come not to call the righteous but the 
sinners to repentance.’ Jesus’ action in 
fostering friendly intercourse with those 
considered to be sinners, was misunder- 
stood by His followers but that did not 
make it wrong. 

To work where possible with Communists 
does not seem to me to be “ weak 
tolerance,” but on the contrary, a toler- 
ance which can only come from the 
certainty of strength. We must be 
courageous enough to take the risk of 
being deceived, and to go on taking that 
risk ‘‘unto seventy times seven,” because 
though we know we may be persecuted, 
and are misjudged, we also know that 
pacifism cannot be defiled. 


The British Communists (let us not confuse 
them as Irene Biss seems to do, with the 
Russian people) want peace with Russia 
and they have still to learn that the one 
sure way is to refuse to take any part in 
war. From whom will they learn this 
but from pacifists ? 


So long as we constantly and unremittingly 
make our own position clear it seems to 
me that the right and the true course is 
to work with all people whose aim is to 
avoid war, telling them honestly that our 
aim is, and always will be, to convert 
them to our pacifist belief. 


‘Smearing’’ peace 


yN- Whit Monday I was selling Peace 

~ News and distributing leaflets outside a 
village tete at Forest Kow, Sussex, where 
a big RAF and military display was being 
held, when a man whose wife was about to 
take a leaflet from me turned to her and 
said in a shocked voice: “ No! No! Don’t 
touch that! Don’t have anything to do 
with it !” Then to me: “ You’d better stop 
that—you people ought to be inside !” 


This and other similar incidents have 
caused me to realise that the man in the 
street has come to regard peace as some- 
thing positively evil that no decent person 
should have anything to do with. The 
recent case reported in PN of police inter- 
vention in a pacifist demonstration at Hol- 
loway involving “breach -of the peace” 
allegations, may possibly give rise to sus- 
picion that the “smearing ” of peace may 
have some official backing. 


But do pacifists generally, and their 
leaders in particular, fully realise the im- 
plications of this type of reaction and what 
we are up against? It seems to me that 
they still cling to the view that the man in 
the street still loves peace, and only regards 
war as an evil that may sometimes regret- 
tably become necessary. 


We have adopted the perverted moral 
values of Sodom and Gomorrah. where right 
is wrong and wrong is right, and we are 
heading for the same fate, except that in- 
stead of the brimstone and fire being rained 
down from heaven by an avenging Deity, 
we shall rain it on one another in the form 
of Atom and H-bombs, for it is ordained 
that unless we mend our wavs we must be 
the instruments of our own destruction. 


J. SALKIND 
Camden Town, N.W.1. 


Driving it home 


I HAVE had a copy of Peace News sent 
_to me anonymously. I did not know of its 
existence. 


Ever since the war, I have (in my small 
corner) been carrying on a campaign 
against the aerial bombardment of cities 
and the consequent killing, maiming and 
blinding of civilians, driving hcme as hard 
as my pen and tongue can do it, the un- 
speakable cowardliness of killing the in- 
ie the aged and the very sick in their 

eds. 


I shall certainly take in your paper when- 
ever I can spare the 8d. Unfortunately, I 
am very poor—I earn my living by mend- 
ing clothes. 

I see red whenever I think of the many 
well-to-do and influential people who could 
do so much to end the horrors of modern 
warfare and who never stir their stumps 
in that direction. 

NORAH SHONE 


73 Edith Grove, Chelsea. 


Support Trygve Lie 


BY submitting to the United Nations Or- 
ganisation his famous Ten Points 
Memorandum, the Secretary General, Mr. 


‘Trygve Lie, has rendered a signal service 


to the cause of world peace. 


A careful perusal of this historic docu- 
ment reveals that, above all, it seeks to 
remove these very causes which are respon- 
sibte for the unfortunate continued inter- 
national tension, pregnant with dangerous 


-possibilities. 


Surely, this memorandum will come up 
for discussion and consideration before the 
United Nations General Assembly. How- 
ever, as things stand at the moment, it is 
composed of the representatives of the 
various member-Governments, some of 
whom, despite their loud claim to speak in 
the name of their respective people, if 
judged by the provisions made in the UNO 
Charter, do not even represent their will. 
Therefore, power politics will, indeed, 
govern the discussions and decisions of 
that august assembly and the consea‘ent 
danger of the fatal failure of Mr. 
efforts should not be minimised. 


Lie’s 
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(Katherine Bruce 


Glasier 
By R. W. SORENSEN, M.P. 


idable eno : 

General & ; ; , 

fea majority Tue name of Katherine Bruce Glasier 
Is fragrant to all those who shared in 


- 


d-be victims et 
a who are Be travail and birth of this present politi- 
enance of ie fre’ It conveys memories of ardent 
rosperity 2M@(#¥otion, rich fellowship and a tense, warm 
to actio fmanity whose spring lies away back in 
“days of Socialist pioneers and the pas- 

he heads of, Mate crusade against social evil. 
ring the moe In Walthamstow there is a Conway Hall 
rother woul Mached to a Congregational Churen, and 
a a a reminder of her ministerial father 


situation i he religious background of her youth. 


MURIEL LESTER AND FREDA TROUP ON S. AFRICA 


SAVE THE THREE 
PROTECTORATES 


Muriel Lester, travelling Secretary 
of the International Fellowship of He- 
conciliatiun, spoke at Kingsley Hall, 
Bow, £.3., last Sunday on her recent 
visit to South Africa. 


sf (CAPE TOWN lets you down gently into 

“some of the problems of South 
Africa,” said Muriel Lester. She had _ be- 
come bored witn the number of times it had 
been said to her that the problems were in- 
soluble. 


STUDENTS OPPOSE 
SEGREGATION 


From FREDA TROUP 
Wortdover rress Correspondent 


JOHANNESBL RG. 


NJANY university students of South Airi- 
oy ca have been taking an encouragingly 
strong stand against racial discrimination 
and segregation. 

This in the face of the apartheid policy of 
the Government, which considers inter- 
racia] association among’ intellectuals par- 
ticularly menacing and therefore proposes 
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Up and doing ! 


Hawkers Welcomed 


WVEVE always known that selling 

Peace News “trom door to door”. 
was a rewarding job. A friendly intro-. 
ductory remark, thought out in advance. 
and used every time, often leads to an 
Interesting talk — and new, regular - 
supporters, 


But KB of Paisley has exceeded our 
most optimistic estimates. He: took 
out eighteen copies amongst his neigh- 
bours and here are the results: 


za . oom ‘ oe : A establishment of separate universities for ! “T visited 27 es j i r 
rht thinkin mete Pepcttes eeners he Dee re the See oa ee abana arose . non-whites. and the Bor Bonin The foleeiad 
will, to of hit | Bon ee nL in 3 orfect solution in the mind of God, but if ° | results:— 
mited vo 1% led her into the ILP in its very be- | perfect s n in the ead, bu Two admit coloured as equals | 
hese pow! ,'™ing in 1893; and through the ensuing you want ae soluben asen must have a k was: | PNo sold: .2 cee ee ee - 16 
‘ 'S she made that organisation the revolution within yourself. At a recent mass meeting of W itwaters-- Refused 3 
x aol on of her eloquence and devotion. Miss Lester went on to outline briefly the Yand_ uoers tty students, ap letee majority | pe tuee to buy but accepted 
y : : saat ene history of South Africa from the time of —d45°to 344—reamrmeu the principie of FOG > 5 1..;. cecdeeran eee ean 2 
5 Peat? y “€r marriage with Bruce Glasier was one | history ) e f : : : 
Man’s f and |“ Tare, exemplary, glowing comradeship the Dutch emigrants, who looked upon it as non-segregation. f Both this university and | No answer (leaflet left) 22.272 6 
Poletird RM together woetore fir death, they. had | the promised land ee a ee + 
gtked out an impressive, mystical faith | The deep bitterness left behind by the ries rs a ae We foie 27 
ce conf |yyrititual realities and the relationship | Boer War was enough to make anybody Whites on a Seer . - — 
ni meet” Meas to Socialism and peace. With his | aq pacifist, she declared. The Union of South The President of the Witwatersrand Stu- “| distributed the handbflls in fui- 
Ud nous’ wets, her mystical conviction deepened, | Africa was very anti-British and, little by dents’ Representative Council, noting this ther houses when PN ran out and this 
ne the My rourh her subsequent speeches and | little, through the vote, Dr. Malan was get- Is One of the tew universities with a spirit will provide a starting point for next 
ren of lings this was very apparent. ting back nearly all the power lost at the of raciai co-operation, declared: week’s round.” 
lation for alhere must be many thouegeds who will | beginning of the century. “We should not be apoleees) in any If you have been electioneering, 
TY forget her strenuous, affectionate, way for the status quo nere. In fact, we have llected for rood id 
e movem £ 3 » af | : re. ! co. ed for good causes or so 
of the mos! vane personality and pie silt remem: The three protectorates should endeavour to maintain it. We firmly vacuum-cleaners, you can certainly 
nd. Aer with gratitude both for her un- : : ‘ believe in this principle and are proud o1 P S. 
r Bra: Sing Ete and for her vibrant |. Three months ago it looked as if the Brit- it.” a se ¥ Sonics oil pete 
SHAIK "oViction that exploitation and war were |ish Government meant to hand over to Dr. 3 A lledetopns ; f valuable way 
Y debasements of the human soul. Malan the three protectorates of Basuto- | The meeting was pea eran ee ° Ee P ae 
? #€r contacts stretched from the hum-|land, Bechuanaland and Swaziland — npt an earlier inter-university student confer- Who'll beat KB’s record-? Come on 
tb if of workers to those like George | that they wanted to, but they did not know ence at vatan Two Durban resolutions —HAVE A GO! H.LF.M. 
\- earTy » rer 5 . 3 a 
Peace Pe card Shaw, and from back-street com- | how to say “ No, “a That cate should in future repre- Circulation last week ... 9,800 copies. 
ition of a Hie Tooms to classical realms (she took| he Seretse Khama case, however, had ree es Mee oecitics though coloured |!————$_=$$  —______ 
ynal cont igen Ours degree at Newnham College in | <9 stirred up the peoples’ feelings that the could represent coloured schools, and ——————— ee 
Vinkcpi.it her little cottage in Earby, | Government here at home might well be 4 Present mixing is “temporary and re- students to create a fund for such scholar- 
the |.'tkshire, one felt oneself in a golden | shed into taking a stand against Dr. “* ibe . 3 
shalf. of tug ’ pusne & 5 grettable ships. Rhodes students then unanimously 
what SUre-house, and there she rested be- | Malan. srettable. hile th Besa 
upon © Yen her constant propagandist excur- ; , The Witwatersrand students, while they resolved to make the same levy to augment 
2 to ach’ o MS therelictcaid farewell “There is something that every club, and Cape Town had boycotted Durban, now this fund. 
‘lin Ae viet | pCiten “ ld copies of the “Labour | every church, every trade union, every group asserted that these resolutions would intro- ‘3 Rs 
it of 5 mader ” Bnd in re present “ Northern of peoples can do,” said Miss Lester. “ They duce racialism into internal university Others protest at Apartheid 
ted. Hine» one sees her thoughts. Until | ¢@" pass resolutions and send them to the affairs. The apparent willingness of the I ihetene nrg 
ase | Mj ¢ f Saas Colonial Secretary, Mr. Gordon Walker, or jnter-yniversity conference to sit down in n another meeting, to protest Govern- 
mple 3% le recently th till rang out with much ; : y 
be possi ie ot ae “ Be B Pies the old | to the Prime Minister or their MP, saying fyture with non-white delegates, they Ment deportation of a foreign . non-white 
pine cone. ror many y Tj het | they are very troubled about what is hap- jointed out, was limited by the reservation Student studying on a Church scholarship, 
at that ang ee oined her oS ite soe ih baa SNe pening in South Africa and begging that the that this had to be ratified by the universi- the Rerere Tepation principle was reaffirmed 
ism to de ew it was a privilege to do so. e me Savi Foul t seal to 10 
: i uld not be ¢ : , 
yect him, Tance mains to ensure those who three native protectorates s ies. ¥ Finall he § F Py 
tie> f kn re : handed over to Dr. Malan 0 lent k ‘ing the Govern- inally, the Student Liberal Association 
author 4. her that 82 years cannot possibly be | Mande pera ne student speaker, saying the. haetdacia outs et Fis 
mutually ie Span of her life, and that this thing| Africans were coming to feel that they ment is constantly attacking LE Hera Ane ose arainst oan 
he | silled death is but another episode in her | could not trust anybody. To live in South rand racial pune cpa a3 eG to organise opposition among students eta 
one of # ty Tlous life of love, service and faith. Africa was like living on the edge of a vol- be a grave mistake if, mn iace ot p specific reactionary Government measures. 
Nation S Se sees cano. pressures, we canunlated: — b 
eq bilit Sej +H - = The students of the university have been —————_— 
ssibilil? “lence, Politics and Peace, the lecture Bre L : : : eh Sa ; ’ : 4 
vathort Bivered b ee Boyd Orr when he was SOVIET UNION: The Ministry of Health | consistent in challenging racial discrimina- Footnote: Of other South African universi- 
Or f httded the Nobel Peace Prize last year, | of the USSR has announced the development | tion. One big meeting was called last year ties, four — Stellenbosch, Pretoria, Pot- 
authorit! eg een published in pamphlet form by | of a new pocket-sized appliance with rub-}to act on the Government's reduction of  chefstroom and Free State—are fiercely 
il be gon he National Peace Council, 144 Southamp-| ber tubes to the ears, which is said to give scholarships for African medical students— white; Natal has independent white and 
: ity jas® | tor ow, London, W.1 price Gd An| good results in treating functional disturb- |a preliminary to eventual elimination of non- non-white sections; Rhodes, though liber- 
a ke (0) | "deed version of the speech appeared | ances of the voice, especially stammering. | white students. By a vote of 800 to 50, the al has no coloured students; and Fort 
t me wha h Peace News on May 26, last —W.P. students established an annual levy on all Hare is entirely non-white. 
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+ Molokai. 1 i 
- ing subject was rather like the inter-weav- 
‘ing ot a jig-saw puzzle whose pieces are 
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TO THE GUARDIAN 


IR, one does not need to be a Commun- 
ist to deplore the establishment of per- 
' manent pases tor American bombers in 
| Oxfordshire. The Russians cannot be 
. blamed if they regard such action as threat- 
‘ening. The whoie-hearted entrance of this 
country into one of the two great military 
alliances has not brought peace any nearer, 
but it has disqualified us from the role of 
mediator. . 
Chances of mediation have existed and 
have not been taken; our best part is to be 
ready to seize such chances in the future. 


The above letter by Geoffrey W. Carter 

‘is reprinted from the Manchester Guardian 

of June 1. Readers who come across or con- 

. tribute interesting letters to the Press are 

' invited to send a dated clipping to us for 

| publication: endorse your envelope “Letters 
to other Editors.” 


RADIO By Audrey Boorne 


The Leper’s Apostle 


; ARE not certain BBC feature programmes 

5 more satisfactorily presented in the 

‘ review columns of the Radio Times than the 
broadcasts themselves ? 

' he Leper’s Apostle is the well-known 
story of a Beigian peasant boy, Joseph 
Damien de Veuster, who overcame the preju- 
dice of family and Church in order to go 
out as a missionary priest to Hawaii, and 
later, at the age of 33, to the leper colony of 

But the treatment of this promis- 


rough and irregular, and many of them 
missing altogether. : 

A somewhat jerky presentation was only 
further confused by the interpolation o 
about six different accents and dialects, so 
that one was not quite sure whether the 
people were really Welsh or Scotch, or per- 
haps Belgian. 

It is uncharitable, however, to be unduly 
harsh on a programme which, with all its 
technical disappointments, was particularly 
well-intentioned. ; 

Unfortunately, though, it was not until 
the last ten minutes, through the moving 
words of R. L. Stevenson, that we seemed 
to catch the essence of the tireless little 
man who “ loathed authority ” and could not 
“understand the slowness of Government 
action,” and who built “with his own 
hands” 300 cottages and two new villages 
in the sixteen years he lived with the lepers 
of Molokai, and with whom, as a leper, he 
died. 

Good listening: June 29 (Thursday) and 
July 1 (Saturday) Wagner's Tristan and 
Tsolde with Kirsten Flagstad and Set Svan- 
holm. Cheltenham Festival, July 14 (Satur- 
day}, B. Britton’s Albert Herring, Hallé 
Orchestra. A.B. 


Emrys Hughes, M.P. 


writes every week. in 


FORWARD 


On sale everywhere — Friday 2d. 


Postal subscription 13s. yearly 


from FORWARD, 26 Civic 
Street, Glasgow, C.4. 
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HOUSMANS BOOKSHOP 
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importance 


” 


immediate 
pacifists . . . says 
ETHEL MANNIN_ of 


THEMES AND VARIATIONS 
by Aldous Huxley (12s. 6d.) 


—and may we remind you that 
Vera Brittain’s 


IN THE STEPS OF 
JOHN BUNYAN 


will be published next week 
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Said in the 


MAY 9 


Mr. Wyatt: Burma has been ravaged twice 
by two armies during the last war, and 
it has not fully recovered. 


Mr. Churchill: Which {wo armies ? 


Mr, Wyatt: The British Army and the 
Japanese. 


Mr, Churchill: I deny that the British Army 
ravaged Burma. 


Mr. Wyatt: On the instructions of the Prime 
Minister (Mr. Churchill) tremendous 
blowings-up and explosive destructions 
took place in order to deny the country to 
the enemy. I have never stated that the 
British Army was wrong to deny the 
ground to the enemy and, so far as that 
was done, it was perfectly correct. 


Mr. Churchill: It is an insult to the British 
Army to put it on the level with the 
Japanese. invaders and to say that it 
ravared Burma when it rescued Burma. 


Mr. Wyatt: I was only trying to state the 
objective fact that two armies ravaged 
Burma. It is in the nature of war that 
armies fighting over a territory ravage 
it...I do not mind whether we use the 
words “damage,” “ravage” or “de- 
stroy.” I was not talking about the popu- 
lation, anyway; I was talking about the 
ground. 

Mr. Churchill: What I object to is the 
Japanese Army, which invaded the coun- 
try, being placed on the same level with 
the British Army, which rescued it and 
liberated the people. 


Mr. Wyatt: I suppose I should be putting 
the Japanese and British Armies on the 
same footing if I said that they both 
used rifles. ; 
(Footnote: Britain acquired Burma by 

conquest and cession, 1826-1886). 


MAY 11 


Mr. Emrys Hughes (after a number of 
questions had been addressed to the Prime 
‘Minister on the subject of Dr. Fuchs): 
In view of all this horror and indignation 
about spying, could the Prime Minister 
assure us that the £3 million which is 
spent on our Secret Service is not spent 
Oe Ek people of other countries to 


MAY 18 


Mr. Janner: The United Nations Assembly 
on Dec, 9, 1948, adopted a convention to 
outlaw genocide ... the most horrible 
crime that can be committed. It is the 
crime of the destruction of a group of 
people solely on the ground that they 
happen to belong to that particular 
group... 


Mr. Emrys Hughes: Can we simplify this 
matter? Would it not be right to a the 
word “war” instead of the word “ geno- 
cide ?” *s 

Mr. Janner: Genocide takes place, I am 
Sorry to say, in times of peace as well as 
war... 

Mr. Emrys Hughese I believe I understand 
the attitude of the Government in refus- 
ing to ratify the Convention. If we are 
to outlaw genocide we have to outlaw 
war, for we cannot conduct war without 
deliberately destroying whole groups of 
people because they belong to certain 
groups. As far as we can understand the 
policy of this country, we are committed 
to a policy of international genocide. 


HERBERT BRYAN 


MANY London pacifists and_ Socialists 
will be sorry to hear of the death of 
Herbert Bryan on June 15. 

He was, for many years prior to and 
during the first war, at the London Head 
Office of the International Labour Party, 
where he was chief assistant to the Party’s 
Secretary, Francis Johnson. 


He was a close friend of Keir Hardy, 
with whom he lodsed for some time. 


Although well known in London Socialist 
and pacifist circles,’ he never sought promin- 
ence, but endeared himself to a wide circle 
by his quiet and unobtrusive service tor 
world causes, his cheerful, kindly and hos- 
pitable personality, his quiet humour and 
the shrewd common sense of his opinions. 


Deep sympathy will be felt for his widow. 
Mab Bryan, who shared his interests and 
loyalties and was, herself, for some years 
a committee member of the ILP. 


Peace News Campaign 


All P.N. readers are cordially invited 
to meet 


SYBIL MORRISON 


Director of Peace S’ews Ltd, and Campaign 
Organiser of PPU 


who will speak on 


<¢ Peace and 
the Press ”” 


at 6.30 p.m. on 


Saturday, July ! 
in the 
Friends Mtg. House, St. Giles’, Oxford 


JOHN CHAPMAN 
* Organised by: 
Berks, Oxon and E. Wilts Area of PPU ‘ 


Chairman : 


House... 


The foreign policy of this country and 
tne poliey of all governments at present 
is the mass destruction of groups and 
nationalities with which they disagree. 

If genocide is to be considered an inter- 
national crime and if, after another war, 
we are to have another Nuremburg trial 
there might be in the dock not German 
statesmen but our own statesmen... . the 
people who decided on the dropping of the | 
atom bomb would be in the dock... We 
might have had a state of affairs in 
which we had to put President Truman in 
the dock ,charged with an international 
crime against humanity, 

I understand that we are spending 
nearly £800 million this year in preparing 
for this kind of crime—and we are all 
involved because genocide is, in these 
days a crime against humanity... 

Mr. Younger, Minister of State, in_re- 
ply, said that difficulties of reconciling 
the Genocide Convention with the existing 
rights of asylum for political refugees 
made further consideration necessary be- 
fore the convention was ratified by the 
British Government. 


June 14 
Mr, Emrys Hughes: If we say to the Chan- 


cellor that he has to find £800 million for ] I 


armaments this year, mostly obsolete, and ! 
probably £1,000 million next year, we 
cannot complain when certain proposals 
are brought forward for collecting the 
money in a way which must add to the I 
economic difficulties of the country. | 

According to the figures the Chancellor | 
has given me... (every British person) | 
pays 5s. lid. per week for armament ex- | 
penditure, which means that a linoleum. 
worker who receives £4 lds. a week and 
has a wife and two children’ pays 
£1 3s. 8d. (directly and indirectly) for 
the costs of defence. 

Captain Hewitson: Does the hon. Member 
not think that if we did not find £800 
million to keep our factories safe, we 
would probably not have any factories for 
our people to work in ? | 

Mr. Hughes: That shows the rather super- 
ficial way in which the hon. and gallant 
Member is looking at this. To think that 
factories get safer in an age of atomic 
warfare... 

The Deputy Chairman: I think the hon. 
Gentleman is going a bit beyond the three 
Amendments we are discussing. 

a * * 


Mr. Emrys Hughes: How many of the 
19,500 deserters are regular soldiers, and 
how many National Servicemen 
(conscripts). 


Mr. Shinwell (Minister of Defence): About 
4,300 are Regulars and about 15,200 are 
National Servicemen called up under the 
Nationa] Service Acts. 


Mr. Hughes: Can the Minister tell us 
whether any conclusions can be drawn 
from these figures ? 


Mr. Shinwell: None that I can think of. 


Peace News Meeting 


at Birmingham 


A CORDIAL welcome was given to Ber- 
= nard Boothroyd, editor or Peace News, 
last Friday, when he addressed a represen- 
tative gathering of leading Birmingham 
pacifists at Friends’ Meeting House. 


Bernard Boothroyd said he did not know 
how much a pacifist paper was wanted, 
though he believed it was one of the chief 
means of spreadine the pacifist message. If 
they were going to have a paper at all, how- 
ever, they ought to have a proper one. At 
present it wasn’t ood enough for the only 
pacifist weekly in the world. 


Outlining his ideas for the development 
of the paper, he said that although it ult:- 
mately depended on increased circulation, 
what he needed first was more money, in 
order to produce something of better quality 
and wider interest on which to base their 
appeal for more readers. And for that his 
first need was for one more editorial 
assistant. 


He then outlined his scheme for the per- 
sonal collection of small sums through col- 
lectine boxes and cards with which he 
hoped his readers were already familiar. 
He stressed that this was not an alterna- 
tive, but an addittion to those efforts for 
increasing saleg already being made. 


| The paper they wanted - 


An interesting discussion followed <n 
which members gave their opinions of the 
paper and its needs. There was laughter 
when, two speakers having expressed oppo- 
site views as to the required tone and 
stvle of the paper, Bernard Boothroyd said 
that was what he always hoped to hear and 
he was glad he came. 


He added that whenever he had a request 
for a change in the Feiaes contents or 
policy he knew it would be followed by a 
request for the exact opposite. That 
always pleased him, for it suggested he was | 
probably on the right lines. } 


Several members announced that they 
would start the collecting-box scheme; 
others that they would continue their’ efforts 
to increase sales in their own districts. 

The collection was £5 18s. 6d. About 
60 veople were present, including John 
Hoyland, of Woodrooke, and members of 
the FoR and the Friends. 


Published from 8 Blackstock Rd., London. N.4, by» 
Peace News Ltd. Printed by W F. Clifford Printing 
Co. Ltd. (T.U.) London. N.16. 


Sybil Morrison's 


CAMPAIGN 
COLUMN 


We. the undersigned, petition that++** 
1. the prohibition of all atomie weapons 
with international control and inspec 
tion. 
. A declaration that the first Govert 
ment that will use atomic weapom 
“will be branded ag a war crimind 
—Terms of the British Peace 
Committee petition. 


I doubt the use of prohibiting particular 
weapons. The thing is to prevent wah 
because a country in desnair will use 
any weapon it can find. 
—Professor Gilbert 
UNA conference, June 17, 


Murrrayr 
"7960. 


Mr. J. Moon said that one ounce of A 
newly developed toxin would A” 
~00,000,000 peuple. 

—UNA Conterence, June 17, 1950 


T ought to be fairly obvious to peotl 

witn any experience of life that Pb 
hibition is by no means synonymous Wig 
prevention. Almost ail laws are desig@ 
to prohibit certain actions and certain: 
haviour, but opviously, it 
worked there would be no need for a 
courts of law to determine the penalties ! 
those who, in tact, are not deterred by al 
hibition. 

The manufacture and sale of alcohol Lie 
pronibited in the USA for many years: e 
that did not prevent alcohoi peing 
sold and consumed; in this country 
and buying petrol without the excnan 


oli, 
sell 


‘No. 731 


See 
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the wide ; 
South Af 
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prohibi Tas 


coupons was prohibited until recentl¥s iad 


that did not prevent petrol being sold 
bought secretiv. without coupons. ' 


Poison gas was prohibited under an intel 
national Convention after the first wi 
war, but that did not prevent it being Tat 
in Abyssinia and Spain, nor did it Prey 
millions of gallons being made in this © d 
try durng the war, ready for use if ¥ ith 
been deemed an effective weapon. Even fat 
so-called “control and inspection,” how of 
would nations trust each other not to © 
ceal a secret stockpile ? 


Before the bombs is 
t! 


It would have been just as illogical if, 0 
1890, pacifists had asked for the payon®, 
be prohibited on the grounds that it 8 iy 
barbarous to kill with bullets than 
steel. Bayonets have now given pl# 
weapons of mass destruction, and if, 
atom and hydrogen bombs are pro 
such destruction can be achieved even ( 
effectively, apparently, by bacterioloe™ 
weapons. wail 

Despite the international law which 55 
down that civilians should not be Us 
military targets, this country and the “s, 
deliberately used “obliteration bom)! 
and the atom bomb. When it is cons!0® 
expedient, such prohibitions in law are ef 
worth even as much as the “ scrap of paP 
upon which they are written. ytait 

To demand the prohibition of ce tie 
weapons as though there were no ObJ& "hy 
to others, is not a step towards peace? 
contrary, it is, at least by impucation: © vil 
quest to Know in advance whac wea por aso) 
be used in the next war, and for that oi 
it has no relevance whatever to pac! 


For defeated criminals only 


Nor has the indjctment of crimina in 
thing to do with pacifism. All ¢” 
are aware that if they are caught 
be indicted in some court of law an 


particular offence; they are not 
trom crime by that knowledge, 
take all possible precautions 
caught. So-called “war crimjnals , - 
no way different; it was those cer 
caught who were indicted at Nure. 
the defeated stoed their trial there 
victors. ; acont of 
The righteous are not entirely it whd 
the deeds of the wicked, and often © at fof 
are condemned bear a burden oa Z 
greater than their own. Hundred 
and women in our prisons today 4, 
because of the kind of environment eC 


they were born and reared, aoe 


escape from the knowledge © 
sponsibility. . gome 

We are, perhaps, all guilty aa 
gree, however small, for the nati 4 
the world today. Let us not wae". 
putting owr names to totais 
petitions, but face the fact t™ oun 
answer to the atom bomb 1s, tjetment 
weapons. and the onlv real nels, pai 
be against war itself. This 8 
creed. : 
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INTERNATIONAL EISTE 
July 2nd to ih re L 
Volunteers urgently need or. 
ing at this important and enjoy 
ie, liday visitor 0 
H vad and hollo c 
meals bike eithoud delay, conv aS TED ayshl! 
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